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THE IDEA OF SPACE.' 


TN the present discussion of this subject three main questions 

will be considered. The universality of the space form and 
the function which it fulfills in consciousness will be first taken up; 
though these are distinct problems, they cannot be entirely sepa- 
rated in treatment. We shall then proceed to ask whether space 
is objective. 

Is space an universal form of conscious experience? It is very 
important to notice that it is an universal form of adult experi- 
ence. The correctness of this view is not, indeed, admitted by 
all psychologists ; many who agree that space is the form of sight 
and touch maintain that the other senses are non-spatial. Yet 
surely the testimony of consciousness leaves no room for doubt- 
ing that, at least in adult experience, all sense data are present in 
extensive form. 

Let sound be considered as a crucial instance. ‘No one,” 
says Mr. Spencer confidently, “‘ will allege that sound has any 
space attributes.” Such a view has some justification in the fact 
that the sense of hearing seems to differ widely from the ‘ geo- 
metrical’ senses of sight and touch. Yet, on the other hand, we 
find that sounds are located in definite parts of space. Further, 
they are not located in mere points; they have volume. It is 
said that their apparent voluminosity is due to their being asso- 
ciated with visual or tactual experiences; but this explanation 
implies the significant admission that in our mature experience 

1 Read in somewhat changed form at the joint meeting of the Western Philosoph- 
ical Association and the Western branch of the American Psychological Association 
in Iowa City, Ia., in April, 1903. 
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sounds are extensive. As to their non-geometrical nature, it 
must be remembered that the ear is practically incapable of move- 
ment ; were the ear as mobile as the eye, it is probable that sounds 
would assume more of that character which makes visual space so 
eminently geometrical. 

Similar arguments apply in the case of the other senses. 

It is not enough, however, to recognize the spatiality of the 
experiences which are sensuous. All experience is alike in this 
respect. There is no concept of the intellect which has not ex- 
tensity ; it is vain for the transcendentalist to look for one that 
has it not. If it is not at once apparent inthe concept, the reason 
probably is that another form of it than that really given is 
looked for. When a concept is used, the mental content may 
consist of the word that stands for it, or of some obscure feel- 
ing: in such cases the extensity of the word or feeling is alone 
to be considered ; for it may be present while the extensity of the 
objects to which the word applies may not be thought of. 

A misconception must be guarded against. When it is said 
that space is the universal form of the human experience known 
to us, it is not meant that it is the same in all the varieties of that 
experience. Kant spoke of space as a form into which all sense 
data are received. But there is not one universal space ; there 
are many spaces, having distinct qualities and being perceived by 
distinct faculties. 

The difference between the space of vision and that of touch 
received the special attention of Berkeley. He says: ‘‘ There is 
no resemblance between the ideas of sight and things tangible”; 
again, “visible figure and extension have been demonstrated to 
be of a nature entirely different and heterogeneous from tangible 
figure and extension.” Any one who compares the visual sen- 
sations which he receives from an object with those which it gives 
him through the sense of touch, must approve the doctrine of 
Berkeley. 

What, it may be asked, is to be made of the similarity of the 
two senses in respect to the forms they present? Is not a tan- 
gible square one with a visual square? Do not the same mathe- 


matical principles apply to both ? 
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The concept ‘similarity’ is convenient ; yet if it refer, as some 
metaphysicians claim it does, to an element identical in the things 
it relates, it cannot be used in the present case. Reflection 
shows that in the spaces of sight and touch there is not to be 
found an element or part identical in both, or even completely 
alike in both. To quote Berkeley once more, there is not “any 
such thing as one idea, or kind of idea, common to both senses.” 

Nor can it be said that mathematical principles represent a 
universal space that takes concrete form in the diverse spaces. 
The principles are universals ; but their universality is that of 
symbols gotten by reflection. They are not an identical element 
in the various spaces; they are not incarnated in them; they 
may not be the counterpart of anything in any one of them. 
They exist only in the mind of the geometrician. The numbers 
of arithmetic are applied to objects of every kind, but no one is 
now Pythagorean enough to regard them as anything more than 
mental abstractions. If the psychologist should give a defini- 
tion of sensation, he would not suppose that the idea in his mind 
as he gives the definition is an identical element in all the forms 
of sensation ; all that he has reached is a formula convenient for 
his abstract observations. Likewise, the laws of geometry are 
convenient formulas ; they are not found in the visual experience 
or in the tactile experience, but in the intellect reflecting on 
these experiences.’ 

It need not be shown in detail that what has been found to 
hold in regard to touch and vision, holds in the case of the other 
senses. While each one is spatial, each one is unique, and its 
uniqueness is manifested even in its spatial character. The dis- 
tinctions in experience are still finer. Sense is simply a name to 
cover a multitude of similar experiences ; and even as between 
the senses, so between the parts of the area of each, the principle 
of diversity demands recognition. And, moreover, we must rec- 
ognize the diversity that obtains between individual human beings. 

When, therefore, we speak of space as the form of our experi- 
ence, we must not forget that it is a general term that covers the 
varieties of living experience. 

1On the relation of geometry to visual and tactile space, cf. Dunan, Théorie psy- 
chologique de f espace, Chap. vi. 
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We must now ask whether, if space is the universal form of the 
experience known to us, it was the form of human experience 
from the beginning, or was acquired at a certain stage in the 
evolution of the individual. Again, if it is the universal form of 
human experience, is it the universal form of all consciousness ? 

It is probable that these questions can be best answered by 
determining the function of space in conscious experience. 
Empiricists and nativists have debated whether the spatial form 
is derived from non-spatial elements ; but even their controversy 
seems to find its chief significance when it is regarded not so 
much as an attempt to solve the problem historically, as an 
attempt to make out the function of space. If we can find what 
this function is in human experience, we shall probably be in the 
best position for deciding whether it is constant in all conscious- 
ness. We turn therefore to this problem, which is important for 


‘many other reasons than its relation to the questions just raised. 


It is a problem which has not received direct discussion to an 
adequate extent. Yet it has aroused some attention. Hegel 
says that space is the abstract universality of nature’s out-of-each- 
otherness ' ; and so far his account of it has its value. His treat- 
ment of the subject is less satisfactory when he proceeds to point 
out that the tridimensional character of space rests on the Begriff 
with its three moments. For he cannot find in the three dimen- 
sions any marks which would render it possible to show the cor- 
respondence with the moments of the concept ; and has to content 
himself with saying that the dimensions show no difference, but 
merely unterschieden sein sollen. Fichte® is nearly in accord with 
Hegel in the view that space is out-of-each-otherness. He traces 
it to the necessity of distinguishing one intuition from another. 
Yet he is careful to state that this distinguishing has to do with 
things, not with qualities, such as red and sweet, or degrees of 
pleasure and pain. UJrici also holds to the view that space means 
discrimination. In and with the distinction of sensations, he says, 
is “that moment in them implicitly posited which on its coming 

1 Encyhlopadie, 33 254, 255. Cf. Trendelenburg, Logische Untersuchungen, Vol. 


I, pp- 229, 230. 
® Werke, Vol. 1, pp. 395, ff. 
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to consciousness, to representation, we term space or spatiality. 
For space 1s in truth the universal beside-each-otherness of ob- 
jects, real and ideal, as their universal form of existence ; this 
beside-each-otherness is immediately given therein that they are 
distinguished from each other.” * 

Clear light is thrown on the problem when we consider the 
significance of the controversy, already referred to, between the 
nativists and empiricists. Not so much perhaps is to be learned 
from the psychological nativists, however correct their contention 
may be ; they assert that our original experiences have extensity 
without inquiring what this extensity means. In respect to this 
question, the arguments of the empiricists are more instruc- 
tive. It seems clear that the main purpose of their school, 
from Condillac to Spencer, has been to show that the spatial 
form arises with the coexistence of distinct ideas.? This is the 
meaning of their effort to make clear that a succession of ideas 
can be converted into a coexistence of ideas. It is a necessary 
characteristic of the succession that the states in it are separate 
and distinct ; when these states, while preserving their distinct- 
ness, can be represented as coexisting, they form a spatial series. 
This coexistence of distinct conscious states, the empiricist seems 
to say, is space. 

There are difficulties in the way of this view, that discrimina- 
tion is the spatial function, which must not be forgotten. It 
seems possible for the spaces of touch and sight to coincide ; the 
spaces of the other senses also seem capable of a similar union. 
Ulrici says that we separate the color of any object from its hard- 
ness in a spatial way; the color is the surface which rests on 
the body constituted by the hardness. But this statement seems 
scarcely true to the facts of our consciousness; the hardness 
seems to begin with the color. Moreover, this union seems to be 
possible not only in the case of the sensations of disparate senses, 
but in the case of diverse experiences of one sense. Looking 
at a white sheet of paper, one can, while seeming to retain that 


1 Leib u, Seele, Vol. 1, p. 238. 

* This purpose is sometimes lost sight of ; thus Bain lays emphasis on the muscular 
sense as yielding the idea of room. Yet in some parts of his discussion, Bain is in 
accord with the empiricist tradition. 
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sensation of whiteness, imagine on this same surface the color 
of, say, a rose. Are we not, then, able to distinguish two con- 
scious states without separating them spatially? In the presence 
of this objection, we must remember that the qualities which coin- 
cide do not retain their original character, but by their blending 
form a new quality in a new space. The case is not one of asso- 
ciation of ideas ; there is a chemical synthesis in which the origi- 
nal qualities are lost. To return to the illustration of the color 
and hardness, it is not a color that is seen, it is a hard color; 
it is no longer a hardness that is felt, it is a colored hardness. 
The two qualities are, at most, different aspects of each sentient 
unit ; these units are distinguished from each other and hence 
they are separated spatially. Further, while we may speak of 
different aspects, we find that just in proportion as we distinguish 
them, do we separate them spatially. 

It may be asked, does the musical scale form a spatial series ? 
Or do hunger, sleepiness, and the sound of the wind form such a 
series? Yes,in so far as the data are distinguished from each 
other. But they may be fused into a complex conscious state, 
and then there is the more or less vague extensity of this new 
quality. 

Discrimination, then, is the function of space, or space is the 
discriminating function of thought. It is the holding of one from 
its other. Space is simply this thought and nothing else. Or, 
since the term discrimination may be taken to indicate a highly 
developed mental condition, it may be better to say that the 
primal extensity means simply a diversity of conscious states, a 
multiplicity which is not yet numbered, an out-of-each-otherness 
which is not yet, so to speak, conscious of itself. 

It is to be distinctly noted that not only is spatiality a principle 
of sense, it is a principle of all thought. Space is the discrimi- 
nating thought ; it is analysis. The judgment is, in the genial 
German language, the Urtheil. Even the Greek Logos comes 
from the word meaning to lay out in order. What is of more 
importance, it is the aim of science, as the positivist tells us, to 
state all phenomena in terms of coexistence and succession, or 
space and time ; and time, let it be added, resolves itself into a 
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spatial representation. And if our judgments present not merely 
the relations of phenomena, but the metaphysical interpretations 
of them, the spatial form is still present. There may seem to be 
more in judgments than a mere subject and mere predicate in 
juxtaposition ; with subject and predicate there may blend mus- 
cular feelings, feelings of repulsion, or other feelings; so-called 
‘universals’ also may fuse with them. Yet an examination of 
the judgment always discloses its elements in spatial relations. 
Lange’ has shown that all that is apodictic in formal logic, is 
such because it is based on the intuition of space. 

Not that space is, as Lange claimed, the supreme synthesis. 
It is analysis even more than synthesis. Or, rather, it means the 
diversity of the absolute experience, a diversity which does not 
conflict with the continuity of that experience ; it means a mul- 
tiplicity in which, nevertheless, no one is sundered from its other. 

Logic and mathematics both deal with this form of intuition. 
Mathematics deals with it in its abstractness. Logic seeks to in- 
dicate the methods for presenting the qualitative manifold in an 
ideal or conceived system of relations of coexistence and succes- 
sion. 

Space can now be seen to be a vital activity of thought. It is 
not a rigid form, it is a living function. Hence it is that the spaces 
are not all alike,but show different modes of this function. More- 
over, spatial discrimination is of varying degree ; there is an evo- 
lution of space. This is manifest not only in the characters of the 
different senses ; it is also found in the increasing refinement which 
is exhibited in such a sense as vision, and in the abstract ideas 
of the intellect. 

Now that we have determined the function of space, we have 
to indicate the bearing of our conclusion on the closely associated 
problem of the universality of space. Must we not say that 
since space means diversity of conscious states, and since diver- 
sity is a principle so all-pervasive, spatiality is characteristic 
of all conscious experience? And if it should be maintained? 
that diversity means a compound state, and that there might be, 

Logische Studien. 

* Hume, ¢. g., says that our idea of space is compounded of parts which have in 
themselves no extension ( 7reatise, Bk. 1, Pt. II, Sec. 3). 
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if not in human experience yet in some possible experience, a 
state of consciousness so simple and uniform that it would be 
without extent, it must be pointed out that probably it would 
have this appearance only when taken in isolation from its en- 
vironment. For at least of human experience it is true that in 
its spatiality, as in other respects, it is fully intelligible only as 
part of a larger context ; and the hypothetical state referred to, 
if it is at all possible, is probably to be understood as a constitu- 
ent of the absolute experience, in which it would possess the 
spatial character. 

Let the metaphysical question regarding the objectivity of 
space be now considered. It is the view of unreflecting common 
sense that the individual has an intuition of an objective space 
that exists apart from his perception as an independent reality. 
A similar conception is entertained by natural science. Opposed 
to this view, is the revolutionary theory of Kant that space, while 
a necessary form of the faculty of sense, has no counterpart in 
the realm of things-in-themselves. In one form or another this 
doctrine has many adherents. Even if it be maintained, as it is, 
for instance, by Lotze, that the spatial order in which we repre- 
sent things is a counterpart of an objective order, it may still be 
held that the objective logical order is not spatial ; space is only 
our subjective way of apprehending it. 

_ This doctrine of the subjectivity of space is in one sense true. 
My space is mine and it is not my neighbor's. It is very difficult 
to learn this lesson, but it is indispensable that it be learned if there 
is to be any right understanding of the metaphysical problem be- 
fore us. A man seems to look into space and see his neighbors 
about him, and the trees, the sun, the waters, and the immensity 
that holds all and is beyond all. But it is not so; in this space 
which he sees his neighbor does not dwell, nor are sun and tree 
and river to be found in it. The space is the space of his sensa- 
tions. The sensations may be proved to be in some sense ulti- 
mately due to other things, but they are not these things. It 
is his conscious experience that constitutes this immensity and 
fills it; in what seems so vast and all-comprehensive he has not 


escaped from himself. 
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May not space, however, be, as certain idealists claim, one 
and the same in the many individual minds, gaining through this 
identity its apparent reality and objectivity ? This view ignores, 
at the outset, the fact of the multiplicity of the subjects that 
think space. A's space is not B’s or C’s, and the utmost that 
can be asserted is not that the thoughts of these three are one, 
but that they are exactly alike. 

But there are reasons for regarding space as subjective, in the 
sense that it is unique in each individual. It may be that in 
amount the space of one percipient is unlike the space of any 
other. It is known that in the visual perception of the individual 
the distance stretches out when regarded with inverted head, and 
that the area of an object shrinks or expands, according as it is 
looked at with one eye or with two. And in two individuals 
there may be a similar disparity of spaces; to an intelligence 
which could embrace both, the one space might correspond with 
the other only as the scene looked at with the naked eye cor- 
responds with the same scene looked at through an inverted 
telescope. 

Again, we have already seen that there are variations in the 
intrinsic character of the individual space ; the space of one sense 
is not that of another. Since the world is a world of intelligences 
with diverse experiences, it may be inferred that a similar diver- 
sity exists between the spatial forms of one individual and 
those of another. For space is too vitally connected with the 
qualities which are admitted to vary from individual to individual 
to be one and the same for all. If one man is deaf and thinks 
in visual images, while his neighbor is blind and thinks in images 
of sound, what correspondence is there between their spatial 
ideas? This is a gross illustration of the differences that obtain. 
The theory that space is common to all minds must be regarded 
as on a par with the view that colors and sounds are the same 
for all. 

The space relations that are perceived show the same diver- 
sity. There is a diversity between the two eyes of one individual. 
In the confusion of double images, which of the two is to be 
singled out as representing the one space? What of the other 
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space which is left? Likewise the double images and other 
illusory perceptions vary from individual to individual with the 
variations in their visual apparatus. The perceptive forms of 
space are, in the finest analysis, peculiar to the individual. 

There is a further reason for maintaining that space is subjec- 
tive, though the argument is likely to appeal only to those who 
have been emancipated from subjective idealism. The space of 
the human mind cannot be the space of the objects which are 
supposed to be represented in it. A man looks upon tree and 
river, and the space in which he thinks them to exist is visual. 
Tree and river may, in their objective natures, be forms of con- 
scious experience, but if they are, can we suppose them to be 
gifted with the visual faculty and so to be conscious in forms of 
visual space? Unless we can attribute this faculty to them, the 
space of the observer is alien to their constitution. If it be 
maintained that they are not conscious existences, the visual 
space of the spectator must be still more entirely foreign to their 
nature. 

It may seem that the space of the mathematician is constant. 
But it can readily be seen that mathematicians do not agree in 
their mental imagery. It is the laws of coexistence that have 
the constancy of the abstract formula. The mathematician deals 
with these in their abstractness and represents them by symbols. 

In short, space is not a mere form identical in all minds or 
even alike in them. It is a living function, and shows the mani- 
fold variety and individuality of living things. There is no space 
which is not subjective. 

But from another point of view space is objective. It is given 
in subjective experience, and we must remember that in the uni- 
verse, so far as it is knowable, there is nothing but subjective 
experiences. And since the universe is made up of these, it fol- 
lows that they are all objective. Subjective experiences are 

1 Even Mr. R. B. Haldane, writing of ‘‘ Professor Miinsterburg as Critic of Cate- 
gories’ (Mind, April, 1900), objects to the view that there is a possible object for 
every subject. ‘‘ My visual impression of a locked gate is just as much within my 


own consciousness as is my impression of annoyance at the prospective trouble of 
having to climb over it.’ ‘* No experience of mine, whether external or internal, 


can really be shared by any other.’’ 
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facts, and so are objective. The spatial form which belongs to 
them is, therefore, objective. The souls or the conscious states 
which constitute the universe, are a multiplicity of extended ob- 
jects. 

Objections may be urged against such a conception. It may 
be said that it is as absurd to maintain that the soul is extended 
on the ground that it thinks extension, as it would be to maintain 
that the soul is red on the ground that it perceives redness ; the 
soul is to be distinguished from the objects of its cognition, and 
the thought of redness is not a red thought. But though the 
objection seems plausible, it will be found to be true that the ob- 
jects of cognition, so far as given in cognition, are not to be dis- 
tinguished from the soul. The proposition ‘the soul is red,’ 
seems absurd only when a pigment is thought of as something 
separate from consciousness, and the soul is likewise regarded as 
a surface abstracted from thought. As a matter of fact, the red- 
ness is not in objects; it is a state of consciousness. The quali- 
ties of things are given to us in terms of our conscious life. The 
mind which sees red is in that act red. And, in the same way, 
extension is an idea or a conscious experience, and therefore the 
thought of extension is an extended thought. To quote Mr. F. 
H. Bradley, ‘‘ The idea of the extended has extension, the idea of 
the heavy has weight, the idea of the odorous has smell.’’' 

It may still be claimed that, though space is a form of thought, 
it is thought that has produced it, and thought cannot be sub- 
jected to its own categories. But if thought is regarded as pre- 
sented in any conscious experience, it must be recalled that 
there is no part of that experience, not even a concept, however 
abstract, which has not the spatial form. If, on the other hand, 
thought is regarded as something other than conscious experi- 
ences and never apprehended in them, it is an agnostic doctrine 
of the soul that is being resorted to ; and whatever might be de- 
cided regarding such agnosticism, even the acceptance of it would 
not invalidate the conclusion that the soul, so far as it is consti- 
tuted by conscious experience, is extended. 

It may still seem that there must be a spaceless thought to 


1 Mind, N. S. iv, 1895, p. 21. 
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synthesize the discrete manifold of space. But it must be pointed 
out that space is not a mosaic of little spaces ; it is a continuous 
whole. The conception of it as a manifold of separate parts is 
an abstraction due to reflection, which cannot be presented in its 
purity even to reflection. Transcendentalism makes the mistake 
of taking one aspect of sense experience, its unity, apart from its 
other aspects ; and then, because this unity seems to be wanting 
in these other aspects, its original presence is attributed to a sep- 
arate, @ priori, synthetic factor. 

But, it may be asked, if conscious states are extended, what is 
their size? What is the cubic contents of an emotion of anger ? 
How many inches in an esthetic appreciation? It certainly 
seems at first sight repugnant to apply spatial terms to some of 
these forms of being. Yet if we remember that all our percep- 
tions are subjective conscious states, the same repugnancy should 
be justified in the case of all of them, even of what is seen or 
touched. The visual image of the table is a subjective conscious 
state, and to speak of its inches is to measure what constitutes 
part of the soul by comparing it with another conscious experi- 
ence, that of the foot-rule. It is to be noticed, moreover, that 
we have learned to measure what is tactile and what is visual 
largely because, first, we have learned by the help of ‘local 
signs’ to give definite position to the sensations of these two 
classes ; and, secondly, we can by the use of our hands put one 
surface upon, or alongside, another. These special methods are 
not, so far as men have discovered, applicable to the emotions. 

An important conclusion follows in regard to the Absolute 
Being ; the absolute must have the attribute of extension. We 
must hold this even if we regard the Absolute as somehow tran- 
scending finite consciousnesses and contemplating them. In so 
far as this contemplation is directed to spatial experience, it must 
be taken to share in that spatiality. If we are constrained to re- 
gard the Absolute Being as existing in the universe of finite states 
of consciousness, and as identical with them, it is, if possible, still 
more obvious that it is extended. The omnipresence of God is 
more than a figure of speech ; in Him we have our being, and the 
extensity of our conscious states means also the extensity of His 
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life. It may be thought possible to evade this conclusion by the 
supposition that the Absolute is the law of laws, or the highest cate- 
gory, or the ultimate synthesis. But such a theory overlooks 
the facts with which we are acquainted, and passes into a hypo- 
thetical realm ; it ignores our consciousness of extensity in its 
account of another form of existence; it makes the Absolute a 
reality alongside other forms of reality. But the Absolute must 
in some way é¢ all the forms of reality, not that which merely 
explains our states of consciousness, but that which zs these 
states ; and, therefore, in so far as they constitute its being, it is 
extended. 

The inference from the perception of extensity to the extensity 
of the human mind and of the Absolute Being, is one that seems 
simple and inevitable, yet philosophers have been unwilling to 
draw it; it has been one of their cherished beliefs that spirit is 
not in space and should not have any spatial attribute applied to 


' it. Perhaps this belief, like not a few other cardinal errors in 


philosophical systems, can be traced to Plato. He inherited 
from earlier thinkers the distinction of being and not-being, atoms 
and the void. For him the world of objects, so far as it was 
material, was the world of non-being or the void or empty space. 
In contrast with this unreality was the realm of ideas; it was 
natural to conclude that the ideas were non-spatial. Aristotle 
taught that the world is limited in space, and that God, the abso- 
lute “form” is not in space. At the beginning of the modern 
era, Descartes gave vivid expression to the modern sense of the 
contrast between spirit and matter, declaring that these are two 
substances distinct in nature, and that, while thought is the 
attribute of spirit, the attribute of matter is extension. It was 
thus indicated that the attribute of extension, which applies to 
matter, has no reference to thought. Even Spinoza, while main- 
taining the proposition that God is an ‘“‘ extended thing,” tries to 
show that it is only the space of the imagination which is divis- 
ible. It has been the common view of later thinkers that spirit 
is non-extended ; to affirm the opposite is thought to be proper 
only for those who are incapable of philosophy, or who uphold 
an “ unspeculative materialism.” 
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Yet there have not been wanting those who have maintained 
that space is an attribute of spirit. The doctrine was held by 
many of the Greek fathers. It was held likewise by Henry More 
and Jonathan Edwards.’ To come to more recent views, the testi- 
mony of Mr. Bradley has already been cited in regard to the 
human mind ; yet it should be added that Mr. Bradley qualifies 
his view by saying * that, while “ here and there ’’ the soul “ has 
features which are extended,” it is quite impossible to “ predicate 
extension of the soul, when the soul is taken together and as 
one.” Among writers in recent times no one has maintained the 
extensity of spirit with greater boldness than Ulrici. He holds 
that a consciousness of extension is an extension of conscious- 
ness, and regards the opposite view as a contradictio in adjecto$ 
Nor does he hesitate to speak of space as an attribute of God, 
though, indeed, he reminds us that God cannot be thought of as 
existing 7 space in the sense in which one finite object is sur- 
rounded and conditioned by other objects.‘ 

It should be noted that toa large extent these conclusions 
hold, whatever account is given of the origin of the space idea. 
Reference has already been made to the empirical view that space 
is not an original element of consciousness, but is derived from 
non-spatial elements. But whatever the origin of the space idea, 
it is not to be denied that it is now a fact of consciousness ; and 
the principles are valid in regard to it, that a consciousness of ex- 
tension is an extension of consciousness, and that the Absolute 
Being, in so far as the consciousness of extension is comprehended 
in it, is extended. No account of the genesis of the space idea 
explains it away. Should it be proved by more careful investiga- 
tion that there are in human and other minds elements which are 
non-extended, it would still have to be recognized that these 
minds and the absolute mind have “ features,” to use Mr. 
Bradley’s expression, which are extended. 

The conclusions reached in regard to the objectivity of space 

1 The Early Idealism of Jonathan Edwards,” by H. N. Gardiner, Vol. IX of 
this Review, p. 580 and note. 

* Mind, N. S. iv. 1895, p. 231. 


3 Leib u, Seele, Vol. I, p. 236. 
* Gott u. die Natur, p. 664. 
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may be summarized. There are spatial states of consciousness ; 
space is a conscious experience, and can be nothing else. On 
the other hand, the universe, so far as it is knowable, is made up 
of conscious states, which are probably, like ours, spatial. The 
universe of objects has therefore spatiality. In this sense, space 
is objective ; only in this sense can it be objective. 

If this view is correct, the line is indicated along which to look 
for answers to other philosophical questions regarding space. 
Let these be briefly considered. How are the various finite per- 
ceptions related to each other? May we not answer that they are 
related as the parts of any individual perception are related ? 
Does not the absolute consciousness contain them all, as the in- 
dividual consciousness contains its members? Yet with a differ- 
ence. Inthe space of the adult individual, there is the distinction 
of right and left, up and down, here and there; these are the 
marks of his finite purposes. In the Absolute such distinctions 
are not present save as particular elements in an individual mind. 
Of the absolute relation we may suppose the mind of the child 
to give more nearly a type. 

Is space infinite? It can be seen that, if we think merely 
of abstract space, we may extend it as far as we choose. It is 
only our own mental creation and we may keep up the work of 
creating till we are exhausted. It is to this space that Hegel’s 
expression “spurious infinite’ applies. The theory of Kant 
also has reference to this subjective activity. He says that spatial 
forms cannot be said to exist until they emerge in the experience 
which is the maker of them ; we cannot therefore speak of space 
as being finite or infinite ; we can only go on extending it indefi- 
nitely. And Kant is right, if attention is restricted to the sub- 
jective experience of the individual. But the case is entirely 
altered, when we consider that the question refers to the extension 
of the absolute consciousness in which all finite consciousnesses 
subsist. The world is a world of things-in-themselves, and these 
things-in-themselves are conscious experiences. They do not 
depend for their existence on their emerging in some spectator’s 
experience ; and the question arises, Is there an infinite number 
of them? When a world of finite things so constituted is con- 
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sidered, the failure of Kant’s treatment of the problem and the 

futility of Hegel’s sarcasms are equally apparent. The solution | 

i) of the problem may be impossible. We may well believe that 

i there is an infinite number of intelligences in the universe, and | 

| | that there is thus an infinite extension of conscious states. But } 
} to prove this we must appeal to experience, and, in the nature of 


the case, a finite experience does not contain the means of proof. 
However, to say this is not to fall back on the Kantian position, 
{ | ' for Kant said that experience makes the extensity which exists ; 
i what is said here is that experience in dealing with the not-self 
| | has to do with that which is given in the extensity of other con- ) 
scious states. 
It must be added that we have no positive conception of in- 
finity. We have merely a symbolic idea to indicate the fact that 
whatever limit is set, we pass beyond it. The infinity of univer- 
sals, which some idealists have so confidently contrasted as 
genuine with the false infinity of extension, is simply the infinity 
of indefinitely wide applicability. In itself the universal is a par- 
ticular finite experience ; and the claim-that it is infinite is due 
to the fact that there is smuggled in alongside of it the idea of 
the number of cases to which it may be referred. The recent 
attempt of Professor Royce’ to illustrate infinity by recurrent 
operations of thought does not show that we have any genuine 
idea of the infinite ; there is simply a purpose so formulated that, 
however many steps we take, we are no nearer its full realiza- 
tion; and seeing the nature of the process we designate it by ? 
| the symbol of infinity, a symbol which is, however, still a finite 
idea.” 

Is space infinitely divisible? Space is a conscious state, and 
can be divided, as Hume showed, just so far as the conditions of 
consciousness permit. How small the extension of a conscious 
state may be, is a matter to be determined by observation. 
it As to the infinite divisibility of which mathematics treats, it is 

yl to be remembered that, in dealing with abstract number, we can 


1 The World and the Individual, Vol. 1, Supplementary Essay. 

* It may be pertinent to the inquiry to point out here that the abstractions of arith- 
metic and geometry show no tendency to infinite processes except under the living 
purpose and manipulation of the mathematician. 
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carry division as far as we choose. We may use a billion or we 
may use infinity as the denominator of a fraction whose numera- 
tor is one. But in such cases we are dealing merely with sym- 
bols. Geometry and physics make use of the conception of the 
infinitely small, but only in ideal constructions. We cannot 
draw an inference therefrom to the actual world. In our experi- 
ence, it is clear that the perceptive spatial content cannot be 
divided into an infinite number of infinitely small parts. If we 
may judge from analogy, we ought to have a similar conception 
of those conscious states which must be regarded as constituting 
the physical world, if this world exists ‘in’ such a form of 
thought as space. 

Has space more than three dimensions? Let it be remem- 
bered that space is not a vast somewhat into which men are 
looking, and in which they may some day find an additional di- 
mension. Space is a form of perception ; and thus the first ques- 
tion is whether in any human perception there are given more 
than the three dimensions of volume. There is no record of any 
human perception which has more than three dimensions. It is 
true, that, with acuter observation, the character of our percep- 
tions changes ; and it may be that the space of human perception 
will one day change to one of fourdimensions. The supposition 
is probably absurd ; yet there may not be ground for asserting 
that it is absolutely illegitimate. Are there intelligences other 
than human, whose form of perception is a space of more than 
three dimensions? There may be such; and it may be further 
supposed that, should they affect a human being, it would be 
necessary for him to explain the phenomena of his experience by 
reference to a space of more dimensions than his own. He could 
not, indeed, represent to himself such a space, but he might be 
obliged to recognize that it was not the space of his perception, 
though he could speak of it only in symbolic terms. That there 
are such forms of space, no one has shown. It is probable that 
the conception of » dimensions has merely a symbolic value, 
bearing to the real world a relation similar to that borne by the 
conception of negative quantities." 

1Cf. Schubert, ‘‘ The Fourth Dimension,’’ in Mathematical Essays and Recrea- 
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How is the space of our perceptions related in its dimensions 
to the space of the objects perceived? If such a problem be 
ever solved, it will be by a comparison of the perception which a 
man has through, say, sight, with the image of the part of the 
brain associated with that perception. He is able to see vast 
areas; when he turns to look on this perception from the ex- 
ternal view point of physiology, he finds a small piece of nervous 
substance. It may be that our senses dwarf things. Hume 
says' that the “defect of our senses is that they represent 
as minute and uncompounded what is really great and com- 
posed of a vast number of parts. . . . The difficulty lies in en- 
larging our conceptions so much as to form a just notion of a 
mite, or even Of an insect a thousand times less than a mite.” 
Hume's acute/remarks are full of suggestiveness as to the nature 
of the forms of being which seem to us so minute. Yet though 
the senses may diminish the appearance of things, this defect is, 
perhaps, in a practical way, of advantage to us, by enabling us to 
sustain relations to a wider environment. 

In conclusion, bringing together what we have learned regard- 
ing spatial function and spatial objectivity, we may indicate a fur- 
ther significance that space has in the cosmic process. Space, 
we have seen, means discrimination or diversity of experience, 
and its evolution means that the elements in experience gain in 
definite individuality. When we take a comprehensive view of 
the development of life or of the absolute experience, we may 
similarly expect to find an increasing distinctness and differentia- 
tion in the relations of the individual experiences which it con- 
tains. ‘‘ Moral progress is, in sum and substance, ‘he gradual 
discovery of the individual.”* Mr. Spencer finds the process of 
evolution to mean an increasing differentiation and heterogeneity. 
That is, when in the absolute experience two finite forms of ex- 
perience are thought as distinct or heterogeneous, they are ipso 
facto thought as out of each other ; and in the evolution of ex- 
perience the out-of-each-otherness becomes more distinctly con- 
scious of itself. WALTER SMITH. 

Lake Forest UNIVERSITY. 


1 Treatise, Bk. 1, Pt. I, Sec. 1. 
2 James Seth, Zthical Principles, sixth ed., p. 325. 
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PRAGMATISM AS A PHILOSOPHIC METHOD. 


HE recent redefinition of pragmatism by Professor James 
and C.S. Peirce in Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology, and its application afresh in the Varieties of 
Religious Experience, raises again the question as to the extent 
to which it can really be regarded as a distinctive philosophic 
method. We propose to note briefly how pragmatism is defined 
by its two chief exponents, attempting to get as clearly as pos- 
sible its face value and its implications. We shall then be ina 
position to decide whether, taking it as it stands, it admits of 
thoroughgoing application ; and, if not, in what respect it demands 
modification, or in what respect its possible ambiguities can be 
cleared up by a more careful psychological interpretation of its 
presuppositions. 

The pragmatic standpoint is without doubt an attractive one. 
It seems to offer a criterion of truth that is both easy of applica- 
tion and certain in its results. It appeals to the practical mind, 
impatient with the subtleties of metaphysics, as the only real basis 
for philosophy. Under the heading “ Pragmatism” in the Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy and Psychology, C. S. Peirce says: Con- 
sider what effects, that might conceivably have practical bearings, 
we conceive the object of our conception to have. Then, our 
conception of these effects is the whole of our conception of the 
object.” Professor James maintains that pragmatism is “the 
doctrine that the whole ‘meaning’ of a conception expresses 
itself in practical consequences,” either conduct to be recom- 
mended or experiences to be expected, if the conception is true, 
which would be different if it were untrue. 

James also says: “In methodology it is certain that to trace 
and compare their respective consequences is an admirable way 
of establishing .the differing meanings of different conceptions.” 
Peirce maintains that as James works out and applies the doctrine 
in The Will to Believe and Other Essays, it seems to assume that 
the end of man is action, a thesis that Peirce himself does not 
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find as credible at sixty as at thirty. He refers to pragmatism 
as a “ practical maxim” ; and it seems that he really intends it 
as such, rather than as a thoroughgoing philosophic method. 

As to the 4ind of effects that the pragmatist has in view when 
he insists on the test of practical consequences, Peirce says: 
“The only ultimate good which the practical facts to which it 
[the pragmatic procedure] directs attention can subserve is to 
further the development of concrete reasonableness; so that 
the meaning of the concept does not lie in any individual reac- 
tions at all, but in the manner in which those reactions contrib- 
ute to that development.”” ‘The ultimate good lies in the evo-. 
lutionary process in some way.” 

In the Varieties of Religious Experience, Lecture XVIII, 
James discusses the principle in some detail with reference to its 
use in the philosophy of religion. This book as a whole fur- 
nishes an excellent example of the application of the method, and 
in it we should look to find many doubtful points cleared up, not 
because the method itself is here any more explicitly stated than 
elsewhere, but because in the wealth of concrete detail which it 
presents, we may judge its meaning better than through the more 
abstract statement. We must here confine ourselves to the gen- 
eralizations that the book offers us. The following is condensed 
from pages 442 ff. Continental philosophy has too often over- 
looked the fact of the organic connection of thinking and con- 
duct. British philosophy has, on the other hand, been guided 
by the principle that every difference must make a difference, and 
that the best method of discussing points of theory is to begin 
by ascertaining what practical differences would result if one 
alternative or the other were true. What is the cash value of a 
particular truth in terms of particular experience? This is illus- 

trated in the attitudes of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. The 
problems of philosophy presented themselves in some such form 
as this: What is the cash value of personal identity, of matter, 
of cause, etc.? Peirce’s position is summarized thus: “ Thought 
in movement has for its only conceivable motive the attainment 
of belief, or thought at rest. Only when our thought about an 
object has found its rest in belief can our action on the subject 
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firmly and safely begin. Beliefs, in short, are rules for action ; 
and the whole function of thought is but one step in the produc- 
tion of active habits. If there were any part of thought that 
made no difference in the thought’s practical consequences, then 
that part would be no element of the thought’s significance.” 
Professor James next applies the principle to the question 
of which attributes of God are really any more than merely 
verbal ones, with the result that such attributes as aseity, neces- 
sariness, simplicity, etc., are condemned as meaningless, because 
there is no assignable way in which we can modify our action in 
order to adapt ourselves the better to these characteristics. Like- 
wise God's simplicity does not tend to produce in us any specific 
acts. On the other hand, the moral attributes, such as holiness, 
omniscience, justice, etc., clearly determine in us fear and hope 
and expectation, and are the foundation in us of a particular sort 
of life. These pragmatically justifiable characteristics, especially 
that of punitive justice, are incapable of logical proof. No scho- 


lastic argument regarding them has ever been Satisfactory to other . 


than a few philosophers, and no one has ever changed his life as a 
result of such arguments. 

In Zhe Will to Believe and Other Essays, still further impli- 
cations of pragmatism are worked out. As we have already 
seen, the most characteristic doctrine of the method before us is 
that the meaning of an idea, or concept, comes out only as it 
modifies activity or conduct. The question arises as to the rela- 
tion of this principle to the doctrine that the desire for a certain 
kind of truth brings about that special truth’s existence. It 
seems to be a psychological fact that the holding in mind of cer- 
tain kinds of beliefs tends to produce results of such a nature 
that the belief may be said to have become valid, or to have 
objectified itself. On the surface, this seems to conflict with the 
pragmatic principle. Pragmatism says: If a concept or notion 
refers to a real difference in things, it must be possible to point 
out that it has some effect in concrete life. Psychology, on the 
other hand, says: Let a concept of any kind be present in con- 
sciousness and it will result in some modification of action. This 
theory of the relation of consciousness to movement, James 
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generalizes into an account of the way in which the world of fact 
is built up. Faith in a fact helps create the fact. Contesting 
beliefs are really half formed facts struggling for existence. At 
least, such seems to be the doctrine of Zhe Will to Believe. 
The success of these struggling beliefs is, of course, dependent on 
the sort of practical effects that they are able to bring forth. But 
every belief, by hypothesis, tends to realize itself. There seems 
to be nothing inherent in the idea itself that determines whether 
its effects will be of one kind or another. We can only say of 
it that, if it remains a vital mental content, it will have some sort 
of overt consequences. All such contents apparently stand on 
the same level in so far as they are merely beliefs, or opinions. 

It would seem from this that the real world might be con- 
sidered a resultant of the various beliefs that men have held, and 
yet not merely a resultant, inasmuch as some agency over and 
above the contending mental attitudes had to determine which 
effects were most fit. In other words, just as Nature is con- 
ceived as a selective agency reacting upon the infinite variations 
of animal and vegetable life, so there is an objectified system of 
beliefs, the result of previous selection and survival, and in this 
every new idea must be able to vindicate its worth if it is to en- 
dure. In fine, James seems to hold that our world of fact is in 
some measure conditioned by previous beliefs, and the order that 
has once got established reacts back on the ideas that have 
not as yet emerged into full fact. The test of the reality of an 
idea is its power to influence conduct, and the way in which any 
sort of conduct comes into existence is through the instrumen- 
tality of the idea or belief that it should be so. The ambiguity 
here might also be stated thus: Our conscious attitudes are 
naturally organized with reference to action; hence they are 
meaningless unless they in some way produce or modify activity. 
But the very presence of an idea in the human consciousness is 
ipso facto evidence that there will be some difference in the way 
of overt consequences, so that it would seem that all mental 
activity has some meaning, if meaning is to be determined by 
external effects. But this inherent tendency of ideas to get ob- 
jective expression is never fully realized in practice, because the 
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previously objectified system of ideas reacts on the vanguard of 
new beliefs as it emerges into being. It is thus not the essential 
worth of the idea, but its ability to produce change in the objec- 
tive order, that establishes its truth ; and this capacity to produce 
change seems to be conditioned entirely by what is already 
objectively real. 

It is impossible, without giving pragmatism a broader state- 
ment than either James or Peirce have bestowed upon it, to see 
the exact relation of these two lines of thought —the one that 
every concept to be true must make a difference in conduct, and 
the other that every concept or belief, if it is a part of one’s men- 
tal equipment, does make a difference. The connecting link be- 
tween them, as James has left the matter, seems to be that, while 
every mental content is potentially connected with overt activity, 
it does not necessarily possess validity unless it can in some meas- 
ure fit into the existing organization of objectified beliefs. Every 
concept does fend to make a difference ; but all do not succeed in 
doing so, simply because the real world happens to be what it is. 
It is no doubt true that the original statement of pragmatism has 
been modified in this fashion to render it more available as a 
philosophic method. 

It is accordingly clear that it is not mere working, but work- 
ing of a certain kind, that is required to establish the validity of 
any theory or concept. James emphasizes this necessity in vari- 
ous ways. For instance, a true philosophy must be more than 
a logical one. It must also be able to awaken active impulses 
or satisfy zsthetic demands.’ There are, however, various 
kinds of active impulses, and therefore we have to look still 
further for a standard; that is, a thing is not rational merely 
because it makes a difference in conduct. James finds this 
further criterion in the familiarity of the action that is aroused 
by the thought; that which suggests customary movements in 
which we can easily pass from one thing to another, we regard 
as rational. The suggested activity must further be congruous 
with our spontaneous powers, must not baffle or contradict our 
active propensities. 

1 The Will to Believe, p. 76. 
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It is somewhat difficult to determine whether the pragmatist 
would hold that some ideas are essentially irrational, or whether 
some are merely remotely connected with practical needs, though 
ultimately arising out of them. In the essay entitled “ The Senti- 
ment of Rationality,” p. 85, James says: ‘‘ Later mental develop- 
ment . . . gives birth to a vast amount of theoretic activity over 
and above that which is immediately ministerial to practice, yet 
the earlier claim is only postponed, not effaced, and the active 
nature asserts its rights to the end.”’ According to this, much 
vague theoretical matter can be justified on even pragmatic 
grounds. We may ask the pragmatist, however, if there is, 
over and above these ideas, another class of speculations that 
have absolutely no claim upon rationality because they have not 
even remote bearings on conduct. If such a class exists, it 
would at any rate be difficult to distinguish it from the class 
which has remote practical bearings. It is possible that prag- 
matism in its original form would condemn all systems of thought 
that have no immediate practical consequences, even though these 
systems had their origin in concrete problems. 

However this may be, we probably get here James’s concept 
of a rational philosophy as over against a merely logical one. 
We have in the assumption that thought may be logical and yet 
not reasonable, a radical difference from dialectical philosophy. 
The point of interest now, however, is as to what sort of conduct 
it is that we have in mind when we say a thing is practical, or 
that it ‘works.’ We may assume that James would character- 
ize it in a manner similar to his description of thought that is 
rational as over against the merely logical. That is, it is conduct 
that is familiar, customary, or congruous with the other elemer ts 
of our world. The rest of the world of activity, by the very fact 
of its existence, is valid. Hence congruity of the new with the 
old is the test of the rationality of the new. But it must not only 
be congruent with the existing world of conduct, it must also be 
in accord with the spontaneous tendency of the individual to activ- 
ity. The rationality of an act, then, depends on its harmony with 
the individual and with the world, in the same way that a thought 
comes to be true, first, by the faith of some individual, and sec- 
ondly, by its own practical efficiency. 
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In summary, we may say of pragmatism that it is, as first pro- 
posed by Peirce, primarily a practical maxim, to the effect that 
the consequences in action or conduct of any concept or idea are 
really all there can be to the meaning of the concept. It is not, 
however, mere consequences that concern the pragmatist. There 
is a ‘concrete reasonableness’ over and above all concepts, an 
objective system of which they are to become a part if they refer 
to real differences in the ultimate constitution of things. The 
emphasis of both James and Peirce is essentially on the practical. 


. The theoretical is constantly to submit to the test of the concrete. 


There can be no doubt but that it is this that makes pragmatism 
an attractive doctrine. The man who is impatient with meta- 
physics feels that here at last he can escape the vagaries of theo- 
retical speculation by referring everything to concrete experience. 
By adhering rigidly to the test of overt consequences, James holds 
that the pragmatic method is not concerned with any questions 
of origin. That is, the practical bearings of a fact are what they 
are, and it is getting at them in a very roundabout fashion, he 
seems to think, to investigate them through the genesis of the fact 
itself. At least this is the position taken in the Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience. The origin may throw light on present work- 
ings, or it may not; in any case, it is necessary to recur to the 
present to substantiate the assumptions based upon the nature 
of the origin. He thus explicitly excludes from his evaluation 
of a religious experience any implication that may be suggested 
by the nature of its origin. The practical workings of any re- 
ligious attitude, such as the state of trance, mysticism, Christian 
Science, etc., are all to be judged pragmatically by their current 
effects upon conduct, and without any reference to possible patho- 
logical or neurotic causes behind them. Perhaps this does not 
add anything to our previous exposition, aside from empha- 
sizing the fact that with pragmatism the standard is a/ways the 
concrete present, in which the opprobrium of the past must show 
itself, if it is worth being considered at all. It does not, of course, 
deny that there may be such stigmata ; but, if they do exist, they 
must show themselves in present effects. Condemnation merely 
because of past record is invalid if the present is satisfactory. 
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We shall attempt to show presently that it is these very consid- 
erations of genesis that pragmatism needs to take into account 
torender ' If truly useful. An inquiry into the origin of a fact 
is by no means an attempt to prejudice its present value. It is 
rather undertaken in order that we may understand the present 
value more adequately. If genetic inquiries mean anything, they 
mean that through them we can the more accurately locate the 
“exact and objective conditions under which a given fact ap- 
pears.”"' It is the weak point of pragmatism that it does not 
recognize that no effects can be evaluated out of relation to the 
conditions with reference to which they have occurred. 

We may turn now, after this descriptive statement, and take a 
critical view of the subject. The fundamental ambiguity in 
pragmatism seems to be due tothe manner in which it conceives 
thought as in some way external to both the world of action and 
the world of things. This objection at first seems paradoxical. 
It is true that thought may modify action, but it is not through 
any functional relation that it bears to it, but simply because it 
happens to represent some ontological difference. This exter- 
nality of thought to activity is in a measure overcome by the 
doctrine that a// thought ‘ends to pass over into overt reality. 
But this does not really solve the difficulty ; for, as thus conceived, 
a given thought makes a difference in action not because of its 
possible connection with the ultimate constitution of things, as 
we had been led to suppose from the original pragmatic doctrine, 
but through the world of concrete reality in which it occurs. It 
is, therefore, the objective order that simply selects certain of the 
thoughts that are conceived as projected into it, and rejects others. 
There is here no organic connection between thought and action. 
Thought just happens to be; and, owing to a purely external 
relation to reality, it is true or false. 

The strong point of pragmatism is, however, that it does assert 
a connection between thought and action. Its greatest weakness 
is, that it does not give an adequate account of just what this re- 
lationship is. Thought seems, on the one hand, to be more or 
less a copy of the reality to which our conduct must conform, 


1 Dewey, Psychology and Philosophical Method. 
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and, in so far as it is a true copy, it does affect conduct. But, on 
the other hand, it seems that the world of action is the only 
reality in which thoughts of otherwise apparently equal validity 
must prove their worth. 

If the pragmatist would conceive of thought as arising out of 
definite sorts of crises within activity, and as having a determin- 
able function to perform with reference to further action, he 
would find that his ambiguities would largely disappear. 
Thought is organic with action in its origin as well as in its 
effects. The real question to raise regarding it is not whether it 
has effects or not, or whether it makes a difference in practice, 
but what effects it has, and to what sort of a concrete situation 
it owes its origin. Ideas are merely phases or stages within 
a single process. Their value does not depend upon their cor- 
responding to supposed real differences in the constitution of 
things, but rather upon their efficiency in solving the difficulties 
in the experience that produced them. Every concept or notion 
is to be interpreted with reference to a certain kind of experience. 
By such a view of thought the pragmatist will in no wise lose a 

‘whit of what he has insisted upon from the start. He may still 

hold that thought is connected with action ; but instead of hold- 
ing to a connection of a more or less external kind, he can go 
further and insist that thought is a part of action, that it zs action 
with the emphasis on the process of effecting new adjustments. 
In fact, it has no meaning except with reference to tensions within 
experience, on the one hand, and adjustments on the other. 
Pragmatism has neglected to take account of the former, and has 
thus been obliged to force an artificial treatment of the latter. 

With such a reinterpretation of the fundamental pragmatic 
doctrine, 7. ¢., the connection of thought with action, the conse- 
quences or effects of thought can be dealt with more intelligibly. 
If thought is taken as having only an external relation to action, 
it becomes necessary to postulate over against it some sort of a 
coherent order of which thought is either a copy, or which 
selects what happens to be in accord with itself. But if thought 
is interpreted with reference to action on the side of origin as 
well as on that of consequences, the problem regarding it shifts 
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from that of its relation to an external order of things, to an 
inquiry into the sort of needs that produced it, and the degree to 
which it is effective in bringing about the required readjustments. 
We are not concerned to find whether our mental contents do or 
do not correspond with an external order, but to discover the 
exact nature of the relation that we take it for granted does 
exist. 

Pragmatism, by neglecting to analyze completely the relation of 
mental activity to the larger whole of experience, really loses all 
the advantage it claims to have over the traditional philosophical 
modes of procedure. It falls into the very difficulty of which it 
accuses the latter. It involves itself in the necessity of defining a 
coherent order of things in and of itself, precisely the pitfall of the 
philosophical vagaries that it intended so astutely to avoid. To 
hold that the idea which has arisen out of a vital difference in the 
constitution of things may be distinguished by its effects, is to 
assume a knowledge of a coherent order of objective reality ; for, 
without such a knowledge, how could the proper effects be known 
as such? It is certainly as necessary for us to be able to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad effects as it is to distinguish be- 
tween efficiency and non-efficiency. We want to be able to say 
what kind of a difference in action is desirable and what kind is 
not. Such a problem is surely a pertinent one ; but pragmatism, 
by failing to analyze fully this relation of thought to action in 
its solution of the problem, gives up its distinctive position as a 
philosophical method. That is, it postulates a coherent order 
of things in which ideas, acts, and feelings have values accord- 
ing to their efficiency in promoting this coherency, or in fitting 
into it. It presupposes a reality that is already rationalized, and 
its test for new matter is: Does it promote the rational process in 
which it claims to exist? There would be less ambiguity if it 
held to the bald assertion that “every difference must make a 
difference”’ ; but such a philosophical method, however logical 
and easy of application, would be, to say the least, a very inade- 
quate one. It is not strange, then, that pragmatism seeks to de- 
fine differences, and in the way pointed out above. In so do- 
ing, it is logically involved in all the complications of previous 
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philosophy ; for the rational order itself cannot be used without 
definition, and to define it surely requires a whole system of 
speculative thought. Even if it were to supplement its theory of 
the relation of thought to action by a theory of a rational order 
that could be clearly defined, it seems still that its problem 
would be full of difficulty; for it could never be sure that 
even apparently the most barren ideas might not eventually have 
some influence upon conduct. Even the pragmatist admits that 
there is a vast amount of theoretic activity that is not “ imme- 
diately ministerial to practice,” but which zs ultimately so. How, 
then, shall we draw the line between that which is remotely con- 


nected with conduct and that which is merely verbal? Does not 


the assumption of the organic relation of thought and action pre- 
clude the possibility of the absolutely meaningless? Pragmatism 
is here, as we have said, involved in a difficulty that the tradi- 
tional philosophy escapes. The latter assumes from the start 
that everything will in some fashion conform with the system 
that it presupposes. Hence it has nothing to do but to describe 
its system. 

Pragmatism is, however, under the necessity of deciding which 
mental contents will, and which will not influence conduct, and 
which influence it in the right way, and which in the wrong way. 
We hold that it is absolutely impossible for pragmatism, without 
a further definition of its terms, to throw the slightest light upon 
either problem. If it proposes to distinguish different kinds of 
effects, it is evident that it must be able to determine what sort of 
an objective system is most desirable to have perpetuated ; or, in 
other words, it must use as its criterion the function of the facts 
under consideration, their function in relation, not to an estab- 
lished order of existence within reality as a whole, but to clearly 
defined situations. By defining mental contents through their place 
in a process of reconstruction of experience, by making the ques- 
tion regarding reality one as to the functions of its elements rather 
than as to its structure, pragmatism would be susceptible of a 
far more satisfactory application ; and it would, moreover, sustain 
its claim to be a real philosophic method. Its problem would then 


be not as to whether an idea has or has not effects, but rather as — 
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ii to what its function is within the sort of experience in which it 
arose. This, of course, involves an analysis of experience, and 
| of the possibility of its being modified in certain definite ways. 
a) i || It is from a failure to analyze adequately the psychological 
| postulate, that consciousness leads to some sort of movement, 
a i | that pragmatism is involved in the apparent ambiguity of hold- 
| ' || ing, on the one hand, that every true difference in thought must 
mh | make a difference in action, and, on the other hand, that every 
We i mental content does tend to make a difference. We have an 
i ] | essentially inadequate view of thought if we regard it as related 
to action only on the side of effects. The larger view is that it 
| bears a functional relation to experience both preceding and fol- 
1 i lowing ; and hence that it necessarily has some sort of effects, but 
|) | only such as can be estimated by taking into account the entire 
. | situation both before and after. The two sides of pragmatism ; 
i may thus be brought into organic relation. We may judge of 
: effects in terms of experience, recognizing that, while all thought 
i : serves a definite function, differences are verbal or apparent only 
in case the actual function is the same. 
) i We can apply this larger conception to James’s criticism of 
| certain of the traditional attributes of the deity. If he fails to 
. find any way in which aseity, necessariness, or simplicity modify 
| action, it must be because he has sought for the wrong kind of 


effects. The problem is not whether these are really God's attri- 
i butes or not, but rather what attitude toward him led the School- 
men to postulate these attributes. They were certainly produced ) 


) by some sort of a situation that either directly or indirectly had 
Ii) practical connections. If this is true, they can be explained only 
Hy as we find out what that situation was. They become verbal | 
Ni and meaningless when they are abstracted from their true setting | 
\) and set up as valid in themselves. The reason, on the other 
| hand, that no scholastic argument can offer satisfactory proof of 
| the so-called real attributes of the deity, is that such an argument, 
also, attempts to prove them out of the connection in which they | 
have meaning. They are convincing to the ordinary man because ' 
he takes them where they belong, 7. ¢., with relation to certain 
) aspects, or problems of his practical experience. They may be 
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said to be functionally related to particular crises, or tensions 
within his everyday life. If the philosopher would demonstrate 
them in this way, he might stand some chance of convincing 
others than himself of their truth. 
All philosophy would probably admit that concrete practice 
is the ultimate ground out of which our problems arise, and that 
it is for the clarification of these problematic situations that we 
put forth our theoretical efforts. The difference between the prag- 
matic philosophy and the other types of thought should be found 
in the way in which it seeks to solve this common problem. 
If pragmatism attempts to do this by introducing a concept of con- 
crete reasonableness, it involves itself logically in the most theo- 
retical speculations. All science and philosophy, though differing 
in all other particulars, agree in the endeavor to present a coherent 
statement for the world of their experience. They may feel it | 
necessary, in order to accomplish this, to postulate a world beyond 
experience ; but in any case the aim is to get an ultimate and con- 
sistent view that will serve as a setting for, and will give validity 
to, concrete experience. In so far the purpose of pragmatism 
reduces to something not materially different from that of the more 
speculative philosophies, namely, to the evaluation of every detail 
or fact that can possibly present itself by a scheme of previously 
constructed rationality. It may be urged that, even if pragmatism 
rests with this programme, there is nothing ambiguous about it ; 
that being essentially practical, it escapes these theoretical diffi- 
} culties into which other philosophy has fallen. It concerns itself 
with the obvious fact that some ideas have good effects while others 
| do not, and that some have apparently no effects at all. The only 
| reply that should be necessary to this plea is, that if pragmatism 
begins to define what it means by kinds of effects, it is driven into 
the theoretic statement with all its difficulties, or it must admit 
the thoroughgoing functional relationship of thought and action. 
| In other words, the test of feasibility is not something that can 
| be applied off-hand. It is legitimate only when it is preceded 
, by a genetic and sociological statement of the conditions within 
which the term to be evaluated appears. | ! 
Thought is an organic part of experience as a whole, consid- | 
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! ered as an active process ; and hence, the question as to mere effects 
iK is, to say the least, unnecessary. The real point of interest is 
the relation of the consequences of any thought to the larger 
a whole of experience, the sort of situations that produced the 

i thoughts and the function of the latter in the onward movement 
| i of the process. There is really no ultimate statement to which 
ai the particular can be squared, aside from its function in the de- 
a | velopment of experience. The single act is not interesting as a 
i) mere act or as a part of a static system, but only as accomplish- 
ing something that is related to other acts. 

We will not deny to pragmatism its right to define what is real 
and vital, and what is false ; we simply maintain that it must make | 
a preliminary investigation of what it is that we can rightfully as- 
sume as real, or what is subject to any statement that we can legiti- 
mately try to make. For one thing, we cannot state our experi- 
ence in terms of any more ultimate reality. If it cannot itself be 
made consistent, there is no consistency for us anywhere. The 
problem of philosophy is to explain the particular by locating it 
in its context. There is no such thing as a merely verbal con- 
cept, nor a meaningless or erroneous idea. Whatever exists 
has meaning and validity, if not in one context in another; and 
the task for philosophy is not one of selecting and rejecting, but 
of finding the setting of that which is. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EMERSON. 


F to bea philosopher means to have a closely reasoned system 
of metaphysics, then doubtless Emerson was not a philoso- 
pher. But there is a far more general, and equally valid, sense 
in which we use the term philosophy, where it simply implies 
an attitude, whether reasoned, intuitive, or instinctive, toward 
life as a whole. For the most part, men spend their days in an 
abstract, and proportionately unreal world. Never was this 
truer than in these days of rigid specialization, and of none is it 
truer now than of those who pride themselves most on their close 
adherence to facts, and their freedom from all illusions; who 
thank God they are not as other men are — or even as these 
idealists. We get habituated to our little private compartments, 
and are apt to forget that intothem only so much of truth comes 
as can filter through those particular lenses—namely, our 
highly specialized points of view — with which our private com- 
partments are fitted out. I need not elaborate the point. We 
all know how lawyer, physician, merchant, politician, man-of- 
the-world, scientist, each and all tend to settle down into.the ex- 
clusive contemplation of life from the point of view of their 
special vocation. Yet, as human, man is always more than 
scientist, or lawyer, or merchant; and, if fully awake, feels the 
need of going visiting in his neighbors’ compartments (as Goethe 
represents the babes in heaven borrowing successively the eyes 
of those who have seen to advantage here on earth) ; feels the 
need of rising above the limits of his private, compartmental points 
of view, and of endeavoring to get nearer to the world in its con- 
crete variety and richness, that he may see things in the light of 
the whole. And whether a man deliberately and consciously 
seek this larger vision or not, none or less, in his practical life, 
does he in effect adopt an attitude toward life as a whole. He 
shows in his conduct that there are certain things which he regards 
as of supreme importance, in the light of which all other things 
get their relative worth. In this sense it may be said that every- 
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one is a philosopher. But, inasmuch as most men are such 
more or less instinctively and unconsciously, they have no firm 
grasp on their philosophy, and are apt to have as many philoso- 
phies as they have moods. 

When we speak of the philosophy of a poet, we have in mind 
that attitude toward life as a whole which is the expression of his 
dominant, and more or less persistently dominant, mood. If he 
be a great poet, he is successful in presenting the things his 
genius touches upon in the light of the whole. Afterward, cold- 
blooded philosophers, analyzing, distinguishing, reasoning, artic- 
ulating, systematizing, may seek to raise to the level of scientific 
and demonstrative certainty the substance of the poet’s vision, 
eliminating the errors, making sure the gains. 

As in science there are certain workers gifted with a particu- 
larly strong and happy imagination, who leap beyond the facts 
in some large and daring generalization which after-workers by 
the score must test and verify, correct or discard; so in this 
effort of man to transcend the limits of any and all the special 
sciences, of any and all private limited points of view, and see 
things veritably in the light of the whole, the poet, his “eye in 
a fine frenzy rolling,” o’erleaps the results of plodding reason, that 
he may paint the thing as he sees it. He deigns not to argue; 
he simply trusts to the immediate response in the sympathetically 
vibrating intelligence of him who hears. If, however, he be a 
great poet, he also paints for the “‘God of things as they are.” 
And philosophy, the after-thinking of poetry, may fix the gains 
the poet has made, trace them in all their ramifications, organize 
and make definite the vision, help to weave it into the fabric of 
civilization, and thus prepare the way for the larger vision of the 
greater poet to be. 

I am well aware that this is not the popular view. The theory 
that holds sway in our generation —at least, if we are to judge 
by noise and numbers —is one of thorough sensualism : art has 
nothing to do with ideas, least of all with philosophic ideas, its 
aim being simply to please. Yet, as a matter of fact, no serious- 
minded person ever quite lives down to such a view. It is rather 
true, as our own Sill wrote, that “ All great literature dips con- 
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tinually into the underlying current of philosophical thought and 
ethical feeling. . . . Take, for instance, /n Memoriam. You may 
discuss its rhythm, its epithets, metaphors, felicities and infelici- 
ties as art— you are still on the surface of it. The fact is that 
a thinking man has put a good lot of his views of things in gen- 
eral into it, and those views and his feelings about them are pre- 
cisely the literature there is in the thing.” 

Certainly this was Emerson’s view. Philosophy and poetry 
were for him most intimately related, the latter seeking ever to 
reveal the beauty of truth, the former to make plain the truth 
of beauty. Yes, Emerson even held that the poets were to be 
the true philosophers of the future. He had a certain distrust 
of reasoning that did not culminate in poetry. For the poets 
alone are free to keep all doors open for light ; they alone reflect 
truth in all its many-sidedness ; they alone are not committed to 
their own past. This is the meaning of Emerson’s distrust of 
consistency —the “ foolish consistency.” Do not feel bound by 
your past outworn insights; utter the vision of the present 
moment; do not try to make it tally with last year’s vision ; do 
the best you know now; don’t bother to reconcile it with what 
you have done. People are sure to misunderstand you, but what 
of that? The man who is real, who is fully alive, has no time 
to be explaining himself. The only explanation he can offer is 
in his best present vision, in his best present action ; he must be 
ever forging ahead. If he be but true to himself in every 
moment, honest and sincere, why, somehow, the different shreds 
and patches of his work will fall together and reveal the pattern 
that will be the consistent revelation of the character he és, and, 
therefore, of the message he owes the world, and the only mes- 
sage Ae has to give the world. 


As I read Emerson’s Essays and Poems with a view to his 
philosophy, I find that philosophy expressed in the continual 
iteration of three cardinal points. The first, which made inevi- 
table his break with his church, and marked his entrance into 
philosophy, is an abiding sense of the contrariety among all finite 
expressions of truth, all finite efforts to realize the ideal. Truth 
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is too large to be compressed into any formula of the under- 
standing. No sooner have we succeeded in compacting the 
truth that hovers before the mind’s eye into a neat word package 
than we find that we have advanced beyond. Once more we are 
busy modifying, emending, enlarging that expression, groping 
after the larger insight that just eludes our grasp, but ever 
entices us onward. This is one of the curious contradictions of 
reasoning. We can only think clearly in so far as we succeed in 
making our notions definite and clear cut; yet that very definite- 
ness and clearness seems to be won by sacrificing other aspects 
of the same truth that we are trying to express. The letter will 
always kill. Thought tends to crystallize in the phrase, and the 
phrase is then substituted for the thought— becomes dogma, 
convention, tradition, which are other words for idol. But the 
free spirit is a ruthless iconoclast, and will rise on stepping stones 
of its dead selves to the higher vision. 

As with thought, so it is with action. The looked for satis- 
faction never comes in any deed, nor in any outward circumstance. 
“ The fiend that us harries is love of the best.’’ The stagnation 
of life, the arrested development of character, is marked when- 
ever the soul would settle down in the comfortable possession 
of neat cut and dried rules of action, or formulas of truth. Vain 
delusion. These things will surely imprison and possess and 
kill that soul. 

This insight explains at once Emerson’s hostility to the older 
orthodoxy with its definite dogmas and pretended finality, and 
also his opposition to the earlier deistic unitarianism, which, with 
its equally final, definite, clear-cut formulas, differed from the older 
orthodoxy mainly in being more shallow and barren ; and this 
also accounts for his contempt for all worshippers of convention. 
His life was a continual protest against all efforts to make the 
living soul feed on its dead past. This view Emerson has 
summed up in his poem entitled Uriel: 


** Line in nature is not found. 
Unit and Universe are round. 
In vain produced, all rays will turn. 
Evil will bless and ice will burn.’’ 
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The poet then goes on to describe the consternation that Uriel’s 
discovery caused in the “ Holy festival:”” How the “Stern old war 
gods shook their heads,” —their occupation is certainly gone 
if a line cannot be drawn — and how the “ Seraphs frowned from 
their myrtle beds.’’ This truth always comes as a saddening 
discovery to the indolently inclined, who would like to dally an 
eternity away lounging on myrtle beds. There is no rest for the 
weary ; one can never say, “It is finished’; every end is a be- 
ginning ; every summit attained does but reveal a higher summit, 
beckoning one on, and one must struggle forward or die. This 
view is also a rock of offense to the stubborn, hard-headed disciple 
of the word ; and it is evidence of signal impiety to the mind of 
the fervent social or religious fanatic, on fire to reform the world 
by forcing it to take in unlimited doses his particular nostrum. 

To Emerson, however, this insight simply meant emancipation 
from fear. It was the light that banished the demon of dark- 
ness from the world. Nature became at a stroke smiling, 
friendly, sane, and reasonable—God’s world through and 
through, and man’s. To him it was the revelation at once of the 
infinite character of the human soul, and of the human character 
of the infinite universe. The old Greek joy in nature, calm and 
untrammeled, revived in him, and brought the seer of Concord 
that serenity and poise of mind which was ever one of his most 
pronounced traits of character. 


The second point has already been indicated: the friendliness 
of nature. Nature is through and through ideal. Matter is 
but the living garment of spirit, the laws of matter but spirit’s 
utterance of itself. And because this nature is intelligible to 
man, can be comprehended, owned, directed, and controlled by 
him, the spirit that utters itself therein is one and the same with 
the spirit that reveals itself in his thought and aspirations. ‘“ Nil 
humani mihi alienum.”’ Emerson would erase the humani as be- 
ing tautologous ; for there is nothing in the wide world that is 
not human. Everything is fraught with meaning, which is the 
same as saying, everything is tinged and tinctured with mind ; for 
meaning is certainly meaningless save in the presence of mind. 
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Emerson discusses idealism in one of his works. The discus- 
sion takes the form of a quasi-argument. It is very brief — oc- 
cupies only a few pages ; and he fairly apologizes for making it 
so long. The fact is, Emerson was a born idealist ; the burden 
of proof, he assumes always to rest on the man who would deny 
anything so perfectly obvious. In the world in which he daily 
lives, serene, upon the heights, spirit is the only absolute reality ; 
all things are real only in so far as they can be read as the mes- 
sages of spirit. The real is ever the ideal. In the discussion 
just alluded to, Emerson tells us that growth in culture makes 
idealism inevitable: First, there are the common experiences of 
everyday life which show how all things in nature are unstable, 
how they completely change with our shifting point of view. 
Compared with things, the mind, the seat of ideas, is fixed and 
permanent. Or again, he argues from the power of the poet to 
make nature plastic in the service of the ideal. Or, he appeals 
to the arguments of the philosophers which show that what we 
actually encounter in experience is not self-subsistent matter, but 
phenomena only, appearances within conscious experience. Fin- 
ally, he reads the moral and religious experiences of mankind as 
one long record of triumphant spirit. 

In his poem entitled Experience, he has given expression to this 
view. After speaking of the “lords of life’ to whom we are all 
wont to bow down —“‘use”’ and “ surprise,” ‘‘surface and dream,” 
“‘ succession swift and spectral wrong,” “ temperament without a 
tongue,” and e’en the “ inventor of the game omnipresent without 
name’’ — he goes on to describe how 

‘Little man, least of all, 
Among the legs of his guardians tall, 
Walked about with puzzled look ;— 
Him by the hand dear Nature took ; 
Dearest Nature, strong and kind, 
Whispered, ‘ Darling, never mind ! 
‘To-morrow they will wear another face, 
The founder thou! these are thy race!’ ’’ 
For the rest, Emerson’s idealism remains vague, — many-sided, 
if you will. In one place he writes: “Within man is the soul 
of the whole ; the wise silence ; the universal beauty, to which 
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every part and particle is equally related; the eternal One. 
And this deep power in which we exist, and whose beatitude is 
all accessible to us, is not only perfect in every hour, but the act 
of seeing and the thing seen, the seer and the spectacle, the sub- 
ject and the object are one.” In another passage, he declares 
that the soul is not organ, nor function; “‘ Not a faculty, but a 
light ; is not the intellect or will, but the master of the intellect 
and the will; is the background of our being, in which they lie 
—an immensity not possessed, and that cannot be possessed.” 
This is sheer mysticism, expressed with all the assurance given 
by immediate experience. To the man of the world, sunk in 
sense, who places chief value on events, honors, things, circum- 
stances, such expressions must remain foolishness, but the seer 
is untroubled ; he knows, for he has seen, has been near to the 
centre of reality, and his scale of values has been adjusted to his 
vision there. 

Just at this point the philosophy seems in danger of becoming 
a blighting pantheism. One has, indeed, been awakened from 
the nightmare view of materialism into the living, throbbing 
world of purpose, of beauty, and of truth, where experience ever 
reveals, under whatever disguise, only spirit answering unto spirit. 
But, alas! it would seem, only to find that it is always the 
self-same universal spirit one encounters, of which we, these 
finite struggling individuals, are but transient modes — mere 
fragments, blindly playing His game, and fancying ourselves to 
be real and free, working out our own purposes. 

Much that Emerson says points this way. ‘ The world runs 
round, and the world runs well” (Sill) — Yes, so very well. Why 
should we fash ourselves to make it any better? From the 
point of view of the Universal Spirit the harmony is always there. 
The discord only seems to be. Whatever we may do or may not 
do, God's will is being accomplished. Does not such a view 
threaten paralysis of the will quite as much as the direst ma- 
terialism ? And was it not, after all, Emerson who said: “ When 
I see a man all fire and fury for a certain reform I feel like stop- 
ping him and saying: ‘ Why so hot, little man?’”’ 

Emerson’s pantheistic optimism is certainly the most vulner- 
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able point in his philosophy. Emerson has been called the 
“Unfallen man” ; and in truth he never seems to have had any 
vivid appreciation of the heinousness of sin, or of the bitter an- 
guish that may o’ertake the soul. He was what Professor James 
calls a “‘once-born soul.” To many this must give a touch of 
unreality to his vision. There seems to be for him no real prob- 
lem of evil. The world spirit with whom he ever dwells is too 
much like the Epicurean gods : 
** The gods who haunt the lucid interspace of sphere on sphere, 


Where never sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm.”’ 


When, however, Emerson reaches this point, he suddenly faces 
about. His generations of protestant ancestry, his puritan con- 
science, his modern love of liberty assert themselves. He avails 
himself of the poet’s license to picture the different phases of 
truth, troubling not over-much about their logical consistency. 
And this brings me to the third point in Emerson’s philosophy, 
his ethical idealism. We find him now preaching the sovereignty 
of ethics; emphasizing heroism, self-reliance, character; pro- 
claiming the gospel of individualism, an individualism uncon- 
promising enough to satisfy the most ardent of the eighteenth 
century apostles of enlightenment. Every individual, he tells us, 
is unique. Each has a message which he, and he alone, can give, 
which the world needs, and which he owes to his fellowmen. 
Emerson recognizes the difficulty of reconciling this truth with 
his view of the absolute unity of the spiritual world, but is none 
the less sure that both views are somehow true, and that, as 
soul is supreme over matter, so the individual soul is, or may be, 
supreme in its world. All that is necessary is that man stand 
forth boldly for himself; do what his own peculiar capacities best 
fit him for doing ; honestly, frankly, and steadfastly de himself. 
Most of our institutions and conventions seem expressly devised 
to make men insincere, to crush out individuality, and reduce all 
to the same mould. Hence Emerson’s opposition to convention, 
tradition, dogma, authority. It is, of course, easier to lean upon 
others than to stand erect. But what the world needs is men of 
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character. Most men will do anything rather than be them- 
selves. In place of reporting the truth as they see it with their 
own eyes, they would rather tell the opinion that someone else 
holds of what someone else has recorded that someone else saw 
and held for truth. A lazy, pleasure-seeking age always finds a 
ready welcome for such weak-kneed conformists. They are not 
troublesome ; they bear a definite well-known brand. The man 
who strays from the broad and beaten paths disturbs our reckon- 
ing, makes necessary new computations. Yet the world has 
need of such men. It is the great dissenters that have made the 
world move onward and upward; and the great dissenters have 
simply been the men who have given new readings of the world’s 
meaning by honestly, and fearlessly, and in all humility reporting 
what their inmost soul beheld when face to face with reality. 
The Great Spirit freely communes with every honest, every real 
self. In every such soul God is revealed anew. Suffering and 
disappointment may, from the worldly point of view, be the lot 
of such honest men, but never from their own. For they do not 
measure success by events, by outward circumstance, but by the 
inner wealth of the soul. No truth is plainer than that a man 
can rise superior to circumstances. We hear a great deal of en- 
vironment, circumstance, temperament, as if these things were 
our masters. The man that has once truly and genuinely lived 
can laugh at these fears. He knows they are but shadows of the 
mind’s own throwing. Your environment is not yours without 
your own codperation, circumstances may all be mastered, tem- 
perament is the start, not the finish of life. You may indeed play 
the part of a thing, and then you will be mastered by things ; but 
you need not. You may, if you will, be free. Character is yours 
if you will only have it so. 

One of the most striking things about Emerson is the way in 
which he anticipated the practical wisdom of the present day. 
Take such a passage as the following from the essay on Experi- 
ence: “ Life is not dialectics. . . . Intellectual tasting of life will 
not supersede muscular activity. If a man should consider the 
nicety of the passage of a piece of bread down his throat he 
would starve. . . . Objections and criticisms we have our fill of. 
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There are objections to every course of life and action, and the 
practical wisdom infers an indifferency from the omnipresence of 


objection. . . . Do not craze yourself with thinking, but go about 
your business anywhere. Life is not intellectual or critical, but 
sturdy. . . . To fill the hour—that is happiness ; to fill the hour 


and leave no crevice for a repentance or an approval. .. . To finish 
the moment, to find the journey’s end in every step of the road, 
to live the greatest number of good hours, that is wisdom. . . . 
Men live in a tempest of fancies, and the only ballast I know is 
respect for the present hour.” Those words might have been 
written yesterday by our chief exponent of the strenuous life. 
Let one dip into the practical essays almost anywhere ; it is like 
giving the soul a cold plunge in the crystal springs of virtue. 
One returns to the fray all aglow with consciousness of power, 
and feeling, as Emerson's poet did, that “the world is virgin 
soil ; all is practicable ; the men are ready for virtue ; it is always 
time to do right.” 

The real secret, however, of Emerson’s hold at the present 
hour is to be found in the fact that he voices the aspirations of 
our western civilization taken at its best. That is why we like 
to honor ourselves by styling him “the true American philoso- 
pher,” or “the philosopher of democracy.”’ Certain it is that we 
as a people are not held together by any ties of blood — by our 
vaunted Anglo-Saxon ancestry — but by a common ideal. It is 
the task of philosophy to give precise and adequate expression 
to that ideal ; it was the virtue of Emerson to bring into sharp 
relief many of its essential moments : a wholesome, whole-souled 
joy in life, an unfaltering optimism, a generous idealism ; a trust in 
the absolute freedom and integrity of the individual, based on his 
infinite worthiness ; a firm belief in the lawful boundlessness of 
his aspirations, and the real boundlessness of his opportunies, 
since he may dominate, and need not be dominated by, circum- 
stances ; a steadfast conviction, not that every human unit counts 
for one and no one for more than one, as the pseudo-democratic 
phrase runs, but rather that every man counts, or might count, for 
all, if he but thoroughly comprehended himself — and that, too, 
although there is another aspect of the truth which with equal 
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insistence maintains that every individual is unique; a willingness 
honestly to take the responsibility for one’s own shortcomings, 
to recognize the clear call to “‘be a brave and upright man who 
must find or cut a straight path to everything excellent on the 
earth,” and to count it shame to try to shift the blame for one’s 
failure to God or to nature or to one’s fellow men; the belief 
that any reform that is to be of any real value must be addressed 
primarily to the inner man, to the spirit rather than to the sur- 
roundings of the body, the belief that has led to our trust in the 
efficiency of popular education ; and, finally, in the line of con- 
duct, the revolt against all forms of ascetic morality, all morbid 
broodings of conscience, and the substitution of the sturdy virile 
attitude that looks into the past only long enough to gather up 
its lessons and then directs itself wholly to the present in the 
light of the future, that is impatient of introspection and the super- 
subtle analysis of motives as clogging action. 

And while it is true that the poet will always lead and the 
philosopher follow, there is no reason why philosophy should 
lag as far behind as it frequently does. It is the sad truth that 
many of the reigning systems of philosophy are far better inter- 
preters of a long departed day than of modern life, for they man- 
age to belittle or explain away much that is essential in modern 
civilization, even if they do not all, as many of them do, culmi- 
nate, in effect, in the povov povov. The philosophy 
that would truly interpret the spirit of the present time must 
make ample provision for all its distinctive, positive, virile, in- 
dividualistic strains, that Emerson appreciated so keenly ; and 
until it succeeds in doing so the wide-awake world of to-day will 
pay scant heed to the philosophers. 


These, then, are the three chief phases of Emerson’s philo- 
sophical attitude: (1) The inadequacy of every finite form of 
expression to reveal the fullness of truth, the inadequacy of every 
finite deed fully to realize the aspiration of the soul, the manifold- 
ness of truth and the infinity of the soul; (2) the supreme and 
sole absolute reality of spirit ; and (3) the absolute freedom and 
integrity of the individual human self, the sovereign worth of 
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character. Through the first his vision gains breadth, through 
the second depth, while through the third his message acquires 
its profound moral earnestness. 

It would be as easy as it would be gratuitous to criticise Emer- 
son’s philosophy because he has not with faultless logic estab- 
lished these positions, because he has not woven them together 
by any definite method into a coherent system of truth. For he 
did not attempt to do this; and, in spite of the fact that certain 
portions of his writings wear a quasi-syllogistic garb, his stand- 
point is throughout that of the seer and poet, who does but 
report the several phases of his inward vision, letting their union 
into the congruent whole take care of itself. Indeed, one feels 
almost like apologizing for trying to single out and give formal 
expression to the definite threads of meaning that run through- 
out his works, as if even that much analysis were a sort of mur- 
derous vivisection of the truth. Having yielded, however, to 
the temptation and made the attempt, one is forced to admit that 
Emerson introduced no essential modification of philosophical 
doctrine, made no original contribution to the solution of philo- 
sophy’s most perplexing problems. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
he has done yeoman’s service in the cause of philosophy merely 
by making to prevail a certain philosophic posture and habit of 
mind. More than any other writer Emerson knew how to create 
the atmosphere of philosophy, so that men in reading him find 
their idealism voicing itself all unawares. What he says comes 


' straight from the shoulder and strikes home. And although one 


would never turn to him for the baser materials of which systems 
are constructed, his writings will always remain the precious 
diamond mines of philosophy and ethics. Philosophers of the 
chair are apt to think too lightly of the service rendered their 
cause by the directer method of the poet. His welding vision it 
is that makes the contact between philosophy’s issues and the 
daily business of life, and out of the materials of past philosophies 
fashions the prophecy of the future. 
Cuarves M. BAKEWELL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE WESTERN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, HELD AT IOWA CITY ON 
APRIL AND 11, 1903. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR 1902. |, 


HE third annual meeting of the Western Philosophical As- 
sociation took place at Iowa City, April roand 11. All 
sessions were held in the Hall of Liberal Arts, lowa State Uni- 
versity. In the absence of the President, Vice-President Allin 
presided. In addition to the papers and discussions presented by 
members of the Association, Professor J. E. Creighton favored 
the association with a paper on “ The Standpoint of Experience.” 
Socially the two days were made very enjoyable by the hospi- 
tality of the President and Faculty of the University. All ar- 
rangements necessary to the success of the meeting were care- 
fully attended to by Professor Seashore. A letter was read from 
Professor Patrick, now in Europe on leave of absence, expressing 
his regret at not being at home when the association was in 
session at Iowa City. 

At the business session, it was decided to leave the time and 
place of next meeting to be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee, the preference for time being given to Easter unless a joint 
meeting is arranged with other associations. The report of the 
Executive Committee in regard to the election of new members, 
under special provision made at the last meeting, was accepted 
and approved. This extends the membership to include prac- 
tically all the men actively interested in philosophy in the North 
Central States. A few additional names were proposed and the 
to persons elected to membership at this meeting. A suggestion 
change the name of the society to “ American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation : North Central Section,” in case a corresponding change 
is made in the name of the present American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, met with favor and the matter was referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. The following officers were elected for the en- 
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suing year: President, G. T. W. Patrick ; Vice-President, J. R. 
Angell ; Secretary-Treasurer, A. Ross Hill. W. A. Heidel and 
Arthur O. Lovejoy were made members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The report of the Treasurer showed a balance of $27.76 cash 


on hand, April 1, 1903. 
A. Ross 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS. 


The Problem of Metaphysics. (Address of the President.) By 
FrepDerIcK J. E. Woopsripce. This paper appears in full in 
Vol. XII, No. 4 (July, 1903) of THe PutLosopnicar Review. 


The Standpoint of Experience. By J. E. CREIGHTON. 

Experience is not an unambiguous term to which one can ap- 
peal in an uncritical way. The truth is rather that its definition 
is in a certain sense the all-inclusive philosophical problem. 
Since, however, experience is constantly invoked by thinkers of 
all schools, it is well to make an attempt to call to mind what 
may fairly be said to be established regarding its nature by the 
historical teachings of the past, and by the reflections of the pres- 
ent generation. With this object in view the following proposi- 
tions were maintained: (1) Experience cannot be regarded as a 
stream of subjective processes, existing as mental modifications 
in a particular thing called mind. (2) The relation of subject 
and object in experience cannot be adequately expressed in terms 
of cause and effect. And this carries with it the abandonment of 
the interaction theory of the relation of body and mind, as well 
as the representative or copy theory of knowledge. (3) The 
mind is not one particular thing, separated from other things, 
but as a true individual it contains within itself the principle of 
universality. In the discussion of these questions, reference was 
made to parallelism, to the difference between the standpoint of 
philosophy and that of the special sciences, and it was finally main- 
tained that to give a philosophical interpretation of experience is 
to show its relation to the ideals and purposes of a rational self- 
consciousness. 
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The Relation of Ethics to Metaphysics. By Epcar L. HInmAN. 

The tendency to regard ethics as independent of metaphysics 
has of late gained the support of several idealistic writers ; among 
others of Mr. A. E. Taylor, author of Zhe Problem of Conduct. 
The present paper discusses the argument of this book, with the 
purpose of partially opposing certain of its more important ideas. 
The first point of opposition concerns the line of separation 
drawn by Mr. Taylor between metaphysics and the special 
sciences. The proposed distinction, it is urged, is a defective 
one. It ascribes to the special sciences view points which are 
not only abstract and one-sided, but also laden with error; 
whereas there should have been recognition that the scientific 
view points are partial, indeed, but are not false unless misunder- 
stood. The distinction as drawn, if admitted, would require the 
worker in ethical science consciously to falsify his teachings. 
Such a separation could be carried out with precision only by 
the thoroughly trained student of metaphysics, if even by him ; 
and the science thus generated would be so falsified as to miss 
the main point of ordinary university instruction in ethics. The 
second point of opposition concerns the assumption that ethics, 
if it were founded upon metaphysics, would of necessity be rigor- 
ously consistent and exact. This assumption, important to Mr. 
Taylor’s position, is unsupported by argument, and is erroneous. 
No science is deduced from metaphysics in this way. The state- 
ment that ethics is dependent upon metaphysics means that the 
conceptions and principles of ethics cannot be understood in their 
full rational meaning except by conscious reference to the central 
and organizing conception of truth which it is the task of meta- 
physics to outline. The truth of this statement does not exclude 
from ethics the possibility of incoherency and conflicting views. 
The third point of opposition concerns the interpretation to be put 
upon the contradictions which appear in the science of ethics. 
Mr. Taylor interprets them as showing that ethical conceptions 
neither constitute in themselves ultimate truth, nor are founded 
upon ultimate truth.. They show in fact, however, that an ethical 
doctrine which disregards or denies its foundation in a metaphys- 
ical ideal which transcends time and space can never be made 
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self-consistent or intellectually tenable. These are three of the 
cardinal points of Mr. Taylor’s book; and if they are not well 
taken, his argument for an independent science of ethics fails. 


The Problem of Physical Interaction in Pre-Socratic Philosophy. 

By W. A. HEIpet. 

Important as this question is, it has never been studied as a 
whole. It is intimately bound up with almost all the special 
problems to which the Pre-Socratics addressed themselves. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the methods of ‘becoming’ in all of its 
variations. Naturally the difficulties were few and but indis- 
tinctly realized while the hylozoists maintained a monistic sys- 
tem ; but they multiplied and compelled attention when, after 
Parmenides, Empedocles and his successors viewed the world as 
constituted of distinct and antagonistic elements or substances. 
The original homogeneity of the world, assumed without ques- 
tion by the hylozoists, returned to consciousness as the basis for 
interaction in the guise of the familiar principle that only like can 
acton like. This principle, distinctly enunciated by Empedocles, 
and reinforced by the conceptions of a general mixture of the 
elements and an. elaborate system of pores and effluvia, was 
adopted with special developments by Anaxagoras, Leucippus, 
and Diogenes of Apollonia. The Atomists were led by it to 
postulate the essential homogeneity of the atoms, and Diogenes, 
despairing of the possibility of a pluralistic or dualistic system, 
demanded the return to monism. The precise attitude of An- 
axagoras to the problem is somewhat in doubt, owing to accounts 
which can hardly be harmonized. The only means of determin- 
ing the matter is to be found in the comparison of his position 
in regard to allied problems. These compel us to regard Anax- 
agoras as agreeing substantially with Empedocles, and to place him 
logically, if not historically, between Empedocles and Leucippus. 

The careful study of this fundamental problem will do more, 
it is believed, to fix the relations of the various Pre-Socratic 
systems than the analysis of these theories upon the principle of 
a logical succession of the categories. 
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The Idea of Space.' By WALTER Situ. 

Space is an universal element in all adult human experience, 
not only in sense but in ideas of the intellect. What is its func- 
tion? It is discrimination; this finds its manifestations in our 
judgments as well as in our sense-intuitions. Space is not a dead 
form ; it is a vital activity of thought. Having gained this view 
of its nature, we can take up again the problem of its universality, 
and we now find reason for saying that it is not merely a form 
of adult human experience, but is present in all forms of con- 
sciousness. 

Is space objective? In one sense it is subjective, for there are 
only the spaces of percipient subjects with their individual pecu- 
liarities. But since the universe known to us is made up of these 
subjective experiences, they are at the same time the objective 
world ; hence the spatial form characteristic of them is objective. 
It is necessary to conclude that the soul is extended and that 
God is extended. The question as to the finitude or infinitude 
of the world is the question whether there is an infinite number 
of percipient subjects. Likewise, the question whether space has 
n dimensions, is the question whether there exist percipients whose 
space is of this kind. 
Suggestions Toward a Theory of the Social Self Based on the Psy- 

chology of Primitive Peoples. By J. H. Turrts. 
Zsthetic Temperance. By TempPLin. 

The purpose of this paper is to consider the recent statement 
of Mr. Spencer that “the zsthetic ends occupy far too large an 
area of consciousness ’’ in human life. 

The two questions involved are: What are “ zsthetic ends” ? 
and, How are they related to the other ends of life? All attempts 
at definition of the Beautiful have been unsatisfactory. The hedo- 
nistic theories have failed in that they have never distinguished 
between zsthetic and other pleasures. They have also over- 
looked the painfulness of the Beautiful. The metaphysical 
theories have failed because of their obscurity and the complete 
inapplicability of their explanations to concrete zsthetic experi- 

1 This paper appears in full in the present number of this Review. 
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ence. The sociological accounts define by means of an accidental 
characteristic, namely, social utility, instead of the essential. 

The xsthetic problem is distinctively psychological. Beauty 
is a form of value, and values originate in the will. A®sthetic 
judgment, therefore, is determined by an attitude of the will. All 
agree that it refers to an apprehended object. It will be found 
that the peculiar characteristic of the will determining zsthetic 
judgment is that of unconditional approval of the apprehended 
object. Beauty thus appears as value intrinsic in the object, and 
as such commands the approbation of the will. That is to say, 
an object is regarded as beautiful because it is approved by the 
will, not approved by the will because it is beautiful. That the 
Beautiful is pleasurable, useful, or occupies a peculiar position 
in a metaphysical system, is accidental. Thus conceived, xs- 
thetic ends are the most ultimate, indeed, the only ultimate ends in 
life, and zsthetic value the only intrinsic value, justifying all 
others. It therefore follows that zsthetic ends, as such, cannot 
be excessively pursued. It is nevertheless evident there may be 
forms of Beauty, mere ‘prettiness,’ for example, the pursuit of 
which may become excessive on account of their disturbing in- 
fluence on an otherwise well-ordered life. 


Fallacies Concerning the Law of Recapitulation in its Relation to 

Education. By Freperick E. Botton. 

Cope and Baldwin show very conclusively that the parallelism 
between an individual and its racial ancestors is very inexact, 7. ¢., 
recapitulation is very imperfect. This is easily seen to be true, 
because the structure and functions of any organism are con- 
tinually subject to modification, causing an atrophy and an elimi- 
nation of some characteristics and the development of new and 
modified ones. If we accept this theory, it becomes evident that 
the whole race history cannot be recapitulated. Whole chapters 
become excised and others are so slightly hinted at as to be 
illegible. If we examine mental characteristics, the search is still 
more elusive. It is evident that, in both physical and mental 
characteristics, the ‘short cut’ becomes the hereditary product. 
Thus it becomes impossible for the individual to recapitulate 
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the adult stages of his ancestors, as is assumed by many 
theorists in building up an educational scheme. The embryo 
of the higher forms passes along the same general road as that 
of its humbler ancestor, but after a while each goes its own way. 
Each contained potentialities from the beginning which made it 
differ from those that preceded it. s 

The Culture Epoch Theory is derived from the doctrine of re- 
capitulation, its exponents claiming that, to be educated nor- 
mally, the individual must receive the same educative material and 
go through the same processes as his adu/t ancestors were sub- 
jected to in the corresponding stages of racial history. For ex- 
ample, at a given age the child must build wigwams and shoot 
with bows and arrows. Now, what is really recapitulated is the 
pre-adult stage and not the adult. The civilized child and the 
savage child are much alike, but not the civilized child and the 
adult savage. When an individual passes through stages similar 
to ancestral stages, these are recapitulated at a time correspond- 
ing to individual development, and not at a time corresponding 
to a point in race history. For example, the play period is domi- 
nant through ten or twelve years. Now, did the race have a 
play period which extended through a sixth of race history? 
The corresponding period racially seems to have been a drudgery 
period. Plainly, that which occupied the race during a period 
cannot be taken as a guide to that which should now occupy 
the individual. The child may be interested in fairy tales and 
bows and arrows, but not because it represents an ancestral race 
epoch. The child is equally interested in hero stories of to-day, 
and in Winchester rifles, locomotives, and telephones. Children’s 
interests are better guides than ancestral epochs. 


Preliminary Experimental Data on Variation in Tradition and Imi- 
tation. By ArrTuHuR ALLIN. 

In this paper attention was called to the fact that the remark- 
able thing about tradition and imitation is the similarity element. 
Imitation was shown to be a subdivision of suggestion, the reac- 
tion in imitation happening to possess more similarity to the 
stimulus than in other cases of suggestion. The following pos- 
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sible avenues of error, or, more correctly speaking, processes lia- 
ble to involve variations from the stimulus copy, as seen in 
imitation and tradition, were noted : 

1. Defective perception due to (a) Exaggeration or minimizing 
of external or extra-sensory media. (¢) Defective functioning 
of peripheral sense-organs (‘The eye possesses every defect 
known to an optical instrument.””— Helmholtz). (c) Defective 
functioning of afferent nerve fibers. (d) Defective functioning 
(fatigue or hyper-excitation) of sensory cortical or subcortical 
nerve cells. (¢) Incorrect associative activity within the percep- 
tion itself (¢. g., sense-illusions). 

2. Apperceptual or Associative Activity. (a) The fringe of mus- 
cular, glandular, vascular, metabolic, and nervous associations 
probably present with the appearance of every perception or 
idea. Owing to these several factors, the reaction may be the re- 
sultant of a unique combination of many of these forces. (6) 
The lack of firm and lasting impression on the part of sensory 
cortical cells, and consequently the innervation of but a few motor 
nerve cells. (¢c) The cumulative motor effect produced by the 
arousal of successive additional associated ideas (persuasion, 
temptation). (Baldwin, “‘ Methods and Processes,” p. 284.) 

Motor Expression. (a) Too few or too many motor nerve 
fibers innervated. (4) Defect (fatigue, lesion, hyperexcitability) 
of motor peripheral apparatus. (c) Inhibition or exaggeration of 
possible motor movements due to other concomitant dynamic 
factors. (@) The influence of such extra-organic media as 
marble, paper, colors, machines, etc. 

Experimental data were brought forward to show the great ex- 
tent of variation in tradition and imitation. Various geometrical 
figures and other designs, stories, etc., had been given to pupils 
in various grades of school life with instructions, as follows : 

The first pupil was to imitate as closely as possible the copy 
given. Each successor was to copy as accurately as possible the 
predecessor's copy and so on through a large number of inter- 
mediaries. The conclusions from the experiments were also 
given, but cannot be cited in a résumé. 
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Royce’s ‘The World and the Individual.” By A. O. Lovejoy. 


Professor Royce’s treatise marks an epoch in the working out 
of idealistic monism, because it is the first work which takes the 
conception of “inclusion” seriously, and, with entire frankness 
and a clear comprehension of the implications of the monistic 
doctrine, declares that ‘‘the Absolute is no absorber or transmu- 
ter,’ but an explicit totality of distinct and definite elements of 
content. But in thus making the meaning of idealistic monism 
clear and unmistakable, Professor Royce’s book also makes evi- 
dent the inherently self-contradictory character of that conception. 
The book shows us the complete development of the doctrine, 
and therewith its complete breakdown. For if the Absolute is 
declared explicitly to include within itself all human experiences, 
as real and untransmuted elements, it follows that we must assert 
several highly contradictory things concerning the Absolute. 
For example, the Absolute experience now presents a strictly 
quantitative character — it is a whole made up of parts. But— 
as including the experiences of past or future time —it must 
contain an infinite number of constituent elements, must think 
and perfectly know an infinity of “ organized individual facts.” 
It thus appears, as Professor Royce for the first time confesses, 
that idealistic monism cannot be maintained unless the concep- 
tion of an infinite sum, realized and definitely presented in a con- 
sciousness, can be shown to be intelligible and free from self- 
contradiction. But this the argument of his “‘ Supplementary 
Essay” fails to show. It shows, not how we can conceive an 
infinite multitude of items to be presented in consciousness and 
completely known in their numerical distinctness, but, at best, 
only how we can get a sort of summary formula, or Platonic 
idea, for such a multitude — something quite different from the 
realization of that infinity itself, of which the notion remains as 
hopelessly self-contradictory as ever. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and J. 
Martineau. By Henry Sipcwicx. London, Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd. ; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1902.— pp. xli, 374. 
The aim of the late Professor Sidgwick in these lectures, which 


_ formed a single course, delivered several times to his students at Cam- 


bridge, is clearly stated by the author himself in the introductory lec- 
ture on Martineau: ‘‘It appeared to me that having expounded my 
own system in my book, what I could further do in the way of mak- 
ing it clear would be best done in the form of criticism on the views 
of others’’ (p. 315). Accordingly, he takes Green as the representa- 
tive of transcendentalism, Spencer as that of evolutionism, and Mar- 
tineau as standing for the latest version of the intuitional theory of 
ethics. It is with the theories of Green and Spencer that Sidgwick 
is especially anxious to come to terms. The editor of the volume, 
Miss Constance Jones, of Girton College, who must be congratulated 
upon the care and skill which she has brought to bear not only upon 
the text of the lectures, but also upon the exhaustive ‘‘ analytical sum- 
mary,’’ remarks in her preface: ‘‘ Before the publication in 1874 of 
The Methods of Ethics — the great constructive achievement of which 
was the unification of intuitionism and Benthamite utilitarianism — the 
prominent doctrines in English ethical thought were the intuitional 
and utilitarian views, and these were currently regarded as being in 
thoroughgoing antagonism to each other. Later, Professor Sidgwick 
came to regard the transcendentalist and evolutionist schools as the 
principal rivals in contemporary English ethics of his own system. . . 
Readers of Zhe Methods of Ethics have sometimes complained that it 
does not contain a more detailed consideration of Green’s ethical 
theory. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, however, did not appear un- 
til after the publication of the early editions of Professor Sidgwick’s 
book. The same is true of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Principles of 
Ethics, and of Dr. Martineau’s Zypes of Ethical Theory, which latter 
is probably the most influential recent work on ethics from an entirely 
‘intuitional’ standpoint. The following Lectures are thus to some 
extent supplementary to Zhe Methods of Ethics.”’ 

As might be expected from this statement of their scope and method, 
these lectures are even more critical and less constructive than Zhe 
Methods of Ethics, or rather the construction is even more indirect 
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than in the earlier work. And while the volume can hardly be said 
to raise our opinion of its author’s critical acumen, it throws no little 
light upon several points in his own theory, and by the very limita- 
tions of insight which it reveals, especially in the criticism of the 
transcendental theory, enables us better to understand the alternative 
accepted by Sidgwick and his reasons for its acceptance. It is pecu- 
liarly instructive, as well as often entertaining, to be privileged to 
‘assist’ at Sidgwick’s personal encounters with the critics of his own 
theory ; and the comparative freedom of the lecture style allows him 
to develop a gift of humor which the reader of the Methods would 
hardly have suspected. We can easily believe the editor’s statement 
that the lectures were ‘‘ listened to with delight ’’ by Professor Sidg- 
wick’s pupils. They might well be taken as models of what academic 
lectures to advanced pupils ought to be. 

The discussion of Spencer and Martineau may be passed over lightly 
by the reviewer. In the case of Martineau, it may be questioned 
whether the intrinsic importance of the theory warrants its inclusion 
in such a course of lectures, at least in their published form ; still the 
fact that Sidgwick considered the theory important enough to be 
treated along with the other two, and that the discussion of it gives 
him the opportunity of differentiating the intuitional element in his 
own theory from the intuitionism of the ‘Common Sense’ school, as 
well as from Martineau’s peculiar version of the theory, is perhaps 
a sufficient reason for its publication in the present volume. The 
chief points in the discussion had already, however, been made by the 
author in his criticism of Martineau in 7he Methods of Ethics (Bk. iii, 
ch. 12). 

The discussion of Spencer occupies the largest space, but is largely 
devoted to what Sidgwick calls ‘‘ the details of Utilitarian politics.’’ 
The main point which he is concerned to establish against Spencer is 
the impossibility of exchanging the empirical for the ‘rational’ or 
deductive method, or of making utilitarianism ‘scientific,’ by con- 
necting hedonism with evolutionism or ‘relative’ with ‘absolute’ 
ethics. By a consideration of particular cases, after his own manner, 
Sidgwick has no difficulty in showing not only that in all these cases 
**we have to fall back on empirical utilitarianism,’’ but that Spencer 
himself illustrates this necessity in his own procedure. For the most 
part, indeed, he finds Spencer’s own utilitarianism ‘‘ empirical to tri- 
viality,’’ and he is never more effective or entertaining than when he 
is engaged in exposing the commonplaceness and triviality that under- 
lie the pompous technical language and scientific phraseology of Mr. 
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Spencer. ‘‘For instance, in the chapters on Marital, Parental, and 
Filial Beneficence, and in those which discuss the positive duties of 
‘aiding the sick and the injured,’ and giving ‘ pecuniary aid to rela- 
tives and friends,’ Mr. Spencer’s counsels, judicious for the most part, 
are usually courageously commonplace. He tells us that when a man 
in business thinks of asking a brother to lend him money, ‘ there may 
fitly be hesitation on both sides’ ; and suggests that the brother who 
hesitates to lend may feel that he is taking a ‘ wise forethought’ for 
the welfare of a brother disposed to borrow, by sparing him the anx- 
iety that the debt would cause. Perhaps it would be difficult for 
philosophy to illuminate further this delicate problem ; but certainly 
one hardly required to have surveyed the process of the world from 
the nebula to the nineteenth century, in order to attain this degree of 
insight into fraternal duty’’ (pp. 310-311). 

Most readers will doubtless turn with special interest to the lectures 
on Green, not only on account of the essential importance of Green’s 
theory, but because it is this form of ethical theory that offers the most 
serious opposition to that of Sidgwick himself. The discussion suffers, 
however, from a single fatal defect, already suggested, namely, the 
author’s inability to appreciate the point of view which he is criticis- 
ing to the extent which is necessary to give his criticism substantial 
value ; with the best intentions in the world, Sidgwick never seems to 
have been able to take, even provisionally, and in order to understand 
its significance, the idealistic point of view. In the discussion of 
Green, we seldom feel that Sidgwick is master of the situation as we 
do throughout the discussion of Spencer and Martineau. The discus- 
sion gathers round three main points: (1) the connection, or absence 
of connection, between Green’s ethics and his metaphysics; (2) 
Green’s failure to differentiate will from intellect, or to recognize the 
fact of ‘‘ wilful choice of evil’’; (3) the ambiguity of his view of the 
good, his oscillation between a wider view of it as realization of capa- 
bilities in general and a narrower view of it as realization of moral 
capability, the latter view alone establishing its ‘‘ non-competitive ’’ 
character. 4 

1. Sidgwick succeeds, I think, in making out the absence of any 
organic connection between Green’s ethics and his metaphysics. 
‘* Supposing that the argument in Book I is completely cogent, it 
still remains for Green to explain the bearing of it on the problems 
of ethics: to explain how we are to get an ‘ idea of holiness,’ of an 
‘infinitely and perfectly good will,’ out of this conception of a combin- 
ing, self-distinguishing, and self-objectifying agency : to explain what 
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perfection the human spirit can aim at, so far as it is merely conceived 
as the reproduction of such an agency, except the increase of knowl- 
edge, extensively or intensively — the presence of the combining in- 
telligence of a more extensive manifold of combined objects, or the 
presence of them as more effectively combined. As we shall find, 
nothing can be more unlike this conception than Green’s moral 
ideal ; in which, indeed, as I shall hereafter argue, knowledge rather 
occupies a too subordinate place ; but assuming his metaphysical argu- 
ments valid, and his ethical view sound, there seems to me a great 
logical gap to be filled up in passing from the one to the other. . . . 
I, at least, can find no grounds in the argument of Book I for attrib- 
uting to Green’s spiritual principle any such characteristic as the 
term ‘holiness’ expresses: I cannot even find adequate reasons for 
attributing to it anything analogous to will. It is merely, so far as I 
understand, an eternal intellect out of time, to which all time and its 
contents are eternally and (we may say) indifferently present ; being 
equally implied in the conception of azy succession, it is not shown to 
carry with it the conception of progress towards an end in the series of 
motions or changes of which the process of the world in time con- 
sists. The series might be altogether purposeless—-a meaningless 
round of change —and still the ‘ unification’ which appears to be 
the sole function of Green’s eternal mind would be none the less com- 
pletely performed. And even if we grant that such a progress is im- 
plied in the development of the eternal consciousness in ws, itis . . . 
still a purely intellectual progress, a growth of that which knows in 
knowledge alone ’’ (pp. 11-14). 

2. Green’s failure to differentiate will from intellect might perhaps 
be regarded as the result of the influence of his metaphysical intel- 
lectualism upon his psychology of ethics, if not upon his ethics proper. 
Sidgwick’s argument here seems rather forced. Since in all cases of 
choice, according to Green, the object is chosen as constituting the 
‘good’ of the agent, it follows that there is no ‘‘ wilful choice of 
evil.’’ Green is ‘‘so far under the influence of ancient Greek and 
especially Aristotelian modes of thought as to ignore usually, and ex- 
pressly exclude sometimes, that wilful choice of wrong known to be 
wrong which is so essential an element in the modern Christian moral 
consciousness of ‘sin’’’ (p. 25). ‘‘ In my view what is personally, or 
deliberately, chosen, is to be distinguished from what is chosen as 
‘ right,’ ‘good,’ or ‘ reasonable’ —the latter terms being used as 
equivalent. I hold . : . that in ‘wilful sin’ I have chosen evil 
known as such ; on the other hand, in deliberate self-sacrifice I have 
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preferred the ‘good’ of others to mine — not consciously identified 
it with mine’’ (p. 27). Green confuses, in short, ‘‘ choice ’’ with 
** judgment as to choice-worthiness ’’ ; his view, on the whole, is that 
** vicious choice is always made under an illusory belief that the end 
chosen is the chooser’s greatest good ’’ (p. 39). But while it is true 
that ‘‘ ‘ willing the best’ is not the same thing as conceiving it,’’ and 
that vicious choice is not reducible to intellectual error, Green’s view, 
fairly interpreted, does not seem to carry these implications, and it 
cannot be maintained that the choice of evil differs from the choice 
of good, so far as the form of the action is concerned. 

3. Coming to the properly ethical issue, Sidgwick admits that ‘‘ if 
Green can consistently maintain an ‘idea of true good’ that ‘ does 
not admit of the distinction between good for self and good for others,’ 
his system will, in this respect, have a fundamental superiority over 
hedonism ’’ (p. 65). It was, indeed, one of Sidgwick’s own fun- 
damental positions in Zhe Methods of Ethics that on the hedonistic 
theory, even when based upon intuitional principles, such a dualism 
between egoistic and altruistic good isinevitable. He finds, however, 
two distinct interpretations of true good in Green’s Pro/egomena to 
Ethics, the one of which makes the good non-competitive, while the 
other makes it no less truly competitive than the hedonistic interpre- 
tation does. He ‘‘ allowed his thought to swing like a pendulum be- 
tween a wider and a narrower ideal of the good, sometimes expanding 
it to Culture, sometimes narrowing it to virtue and the good will’’ 
(p- 71). ‘* He entirely fails to see how the acceptance of the pro- 
posed condition of true good, that it ‘ does not admit of the distinc- 
tion between good for self and good for others,’ inevitably alters, and 
alters radically, the common notions of virtue, even the notions to 
which he himself adheres most unquestioningly and emphatically in 
his delineations of the moral ideal’’ (p. 66). ‘‘ His own concep- 
tions of justice, self-denial, self-sacrifice, as he himself expounds 
them, involve the conception of possible incompatibility between 
benefit to one man and benefit to another’’ (p. 65). He speaks con- 
stantly of the ‘ sacrifices’ made by the virtuous man, of his ‘ self-sacri- 
ficing will,’ his ‘ habitual self-denial,’ his ‘self-renunciations.’ Yet 
the virtuous man is aiming at ‘ good’ or ‘ self-satisfaction,’ and ‘‘ what 
sacrifice is there in giving up things that are no sort of good to one’”’ 
(p. 68)? ‘*In all this I seem to find, in Green’s account of moral 
action, pagan or neo-pagan elements of ethical thought — in which 
the governing conception takes the form of self-regard — combined 
with Christian or post-Christian elements, without any proper philo- 
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sophical reconciliation of the two’’ (p. 68). But is not Sidgwick’s 
criticism here again a little forced? Even in a theory of Self-realiza- 
tion there is a legitimate place for self-sacrifice, and even if the self- 
sacrifice of the virtuous man is never a sacrifice of ultimate good, it is 
surely permissible, and necessary if we would avoid pedantry, to ‘ speak 
with the vulgar’ on this as on other topics. And as to the ultimate 
issue between the pagan and the Christian estimate of good, every- 
thing depends upon the relation in which we conceive the compet- 
itive elements to stand to the non-competitive, upon whether we sub- 
ordinate the latter to the former or conversely. That for Green the 
good will is the supreme good is indubitable. On the other hand, the 
complete good, we may say, includes for him those intellectual and 
zsthetic elements which, while in themselves they are competitive, 
cease to be so when subordinated to, or taken up as elements in, the 
good will, as the supreme good. 

Even the severe condemnation which Sidgwick passes upon Green’s 
interpretation of Greek ethics is significant of Green’s own real posi- 
tion. The condemnation is that Green reads Christian meanings into 
Greek ethical thought; Sidgwick finds him ‘‘ modernizing very 
naively.’’ He tries to make Socrates and Plato say that the supreme 
good is the will to be good; he seeks to socialize the Aristotelian vir- 
tues of courage and temperance. It is hardly conceivable that one 
whose own thought was at least half pagan should have so completely 


failed to understand the great expressions of the pagan spirit. 
JaMEs SETH. 
UNiIversity or EpInsurcH. 


Experimental Psychology and Culture. By MALCOLM 
Stratton. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1903. — pp. 331. 
Professor Stratton, of the University of California, has in this attrac- 

tive sheaf of essays put forth a volume of distinct value —a value due 

not alone to the intrinsic merit, originality, and pertinence of the data 
and views presented, but even more to the underlying strength and 
unity of the interpretation of larger psychological issues that pervades 
the whole. This interpretation contributes to a reconciliation of the 
apparent antagonism between the experimentalist and the introspec- 
tionist ; to a reassertion of the proprietary and hereditary tenure of the 
psychological estate in behalf of contemporary psychologists, for whom 
experimental mindedness is an indispensable warrant for continued 
sovereignty ; to a varied proof that the psychology of to-day deals 
neither with the corfora vilia, nor with the superficial or incidental 
aspects of mind, but in spite of difference of approach and of novelty 
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of emphasis still exerts a profound influence upon general concep- 
tions of life and nature, and upon the culture that makes possible their 
sympathetic appreciation. 

Such a book as this by Professor Stratton was much needed as a 
serviceable and dignified message to which contemporary psychology 
could point as an instance of the temper and the import of much that, 
to the intelligent onlooker, might seem insignificant or beside the vital 
issues. Under modern conditions every science profits by a general 
and correct appreciation of its aims, its methods, its advancement, on 
the part of the wide clientele composed of general students of science, 
of specialists in other fields, of teachers and readers and other devotees 
of the intellectual life. No volume of studies in psychology that has 
yet appeared is more nicely suited to serve sucha corrective and illu- 
minating function than this interesting collection of products from a 
busy psychological workshop. Apart from new interests and practical 
guiding principles, the discerning reader will carry away from the 
volume a more appreciative sense of what modern psychology means, 
than he is likely to have had at the outset. He will equally appre- 
ciate what psychology is not; that psychology is ready to utilize the 
data of physiology without in the least forfeiting its independence ; 
that the facts of greatest significance to psychological interpretations 
are not to be found with much pains in out-of-the-way corners, in 
strange mental experiences, in weird coincidences or in garbled 
accounts of the paradoxical, but in the most commonplace but pro- 
found experiences of daily life; that psychology is not a matter of 
theory without practical bearing upon views of life, upon methods of 
culture, and upon the conduct of affairs ; and that equally psychology 
has not in any way or degree renounced its interest in, or its claim to, 
a hearing upon those more comprehensive questions of logical principle, 
philosophic import, and theoretical interpretation from which many 
blessings and not a few sources of danger flow. 

Professor Stratton has chosen both widely and wisely in his selection 
of specific investigations to represent his main contentions. An his- 
torical introduction that clearly sets forth the antecedents and creden- 
tials of the modern psychologist ; a clear-cut discussion of the status 
of the experiment in psychology, of the necessary involvement of in- 
trospection in experiment and of experiment in introspection ; a per- 
tinent and practical elucidation of how far and in what sense mental 
measurement is possible ; these somewhat introductory presentations 
bring the reader to the first of the special topics, that of Unconscious 
Ideas. From here on the topics range from Illusions to Mental Space, 
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to Memory and Time, to Imitation and Suggestion, to the A®sthetics 
of Sensations, to the connection of Mind and Body — the latter lead- 
ing naturally to the final chapter, which discusses the Spiritual Impli- 
cations of the experimental work. 

As the general tenor and guiding spirit of these contributions to 
knowledge have been here emphasized, it will be pertinent to select, 
in further presentation of Professor Stratton’s purpose, a few specific 
illustrations of the points above referred to. The chapter on Illusions 
begins thus: ‘‘ Our illusions of perception seem contrived for the 
special purposes of psychology —as if Providence, foreseeing the nat- 
ural perplexity of the student of mind, had sent them for his comfort. 
For nothing else reveals as they do the manner of the mind’s activity. 
As long as our mental operation is perfect and does not color or distort 
the facts, the mind is like some subtle medium that permits us to see 
all things, while remaining itself unseen. But when once the mind’s 
action becomes troubled so that it tinges and deforms the scene, then 
our psychic processes themselves come to view and we are enabled 
to note their form. For psychological purposes, therefore, illusions 
might perhaps be compared to the delicate artificial stains which are 
of such help to those who use the microscope ; the dyes discolor the 
aspect and render it in a way untrue, but only to bring out with ten- 
fold clearness the hidden niceties of its structure.’’ The explanation 
of even the simplest illusion calls for a complex equipment of psycho- 
logical principles ; for illusion, like habit, like perception, like infer- 
ence, like attention, like judgment, results from experience, and rep- 
resents a momentary and interesting concentration-point of these 
several activities. ‘*‘ No sensation has an inviolate inner character 
which remains unaffected by the larger mental life. The connection, 
the significance of impressions alters their very essence.’’ It is the 
comparative uniformity amidst diversity of mental experience that 
produces alike the ‘‘ fixity of interpretation’’ and the exception to it 
that constitutes an illusion. The illusion that bears the name of Aris- 
totle has remained the classic instance: a small roundish object held 
between the crossed forefinger and middle finger feels like two objects. 
This startling tactual duality, in violent contradiction to the visual 
unity, becomes intelligible when it is made clear that the position of 
the contacts under ordinary circumstances would naturally be the con- 
sequence of two separate objects. To this time-honored illusion Pro- 
fessor Stratton has added a converse: ‘‘an impression which is habit- 
ually due to a single object will be felt as a single object, even when, 
from the unnatural position of the fingers, it is now produced by two 
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objects quite a distance apart.’’ These and other illustrations enforce 
the valuable precept that ‘‘ the world merely gives us a succession of 
impressions which of themselves have no single and inevitable mean- 
ing ;’’ we must learn to see and read the characters of the language 
of sensation, in much the same way, though with less artificiality, of 
course, as we draw meaning from combinations of black marks upon 
white paper. 

In the treatment of unconscious ideas, as also of imitation and sug- 
gestion, the supreme significance of the commonplace is well insisted 
upon. ‘The fact that to-day I can recall experiences which had 
faded away during the night, and that in the dream state the mind of 
the most staid of us may drop its usual contents and live for hours in 
a mental whirl of dime-novel adventure, is just as good or bad evidence 
for unconscious ideas as the fact that Krafft-Ebbing’s poor patient 
Ilma S. could sing Magyar songs and secrete articles while in an 
abnormal state of mind, and knew nothing of these acts until the same 
state was reinduced.’’ There are more examples of the processes of 
suggestion within the commonplace field of daily experience than in 
all the literature of hypnotism. When we interpret a two-dimensional 
photograph on canvas as a three-dimensional reality, a variety of sug- 
gestions lead us to do so. In the social community of ideas each 
affects:the other, and in the social intercourse of individuals each is 
at once the pattern and the clay. Imitation and suggestion are im- 
portant to psychology, not because of the striking phenomena to which 
extreme instances thereof give rise, but because of their daily contact 
with the realities of mental life. A survey of imitation reveals it to 
be a ‘‘ kind of go-cart in which the infant mind learns finally to walk 
alone ;'’ by imitation and suggestion each learns to conduct himself 
psychologically, taking and giving according to his parts. ‘‘ Each 
person, be he genius or be he dolt, is in some degree both imitator and 
pattern. . . . Genius does not produce isolated and unprecedented 
work, but comes as a culmination of much partially successful striving 
on the part of others working in the same line.’’ 

The other essays of the collection are less susceptible to a brief 
selection of their central message. The discussion of space relations 
most characteristically represents the great complexity of data and in- 
ference necessary to even a probable comprehensive interpretation of 
how we come to endow the mental world with its permanent qualities. 

The conception of the relations of mind and body, responsive as 
it has ever been to increase in knowledge, particularly to detailed 
knowledge of nerve cells and their behavior, still gives abundant room 
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for hypotheses and immature generalizations, for the cautious judicial 
preference of this view or that, for the dogmatic rushing in of the 
less experienced where the wiser fear to tread. 

To a helpful and interesting selection of types of problems, and an 
illuminating point of view,Professor Stratton adds the advantage of 
a presentation that is forcible and original, but most of all is real- 
istic. There is no touch of the weary pedagogue tired of tread- 
ing worn paths with new groups of charges; no showing, peddler- 
like, of novel wares with exaggerated encomiums of their value; but 
a keen and alert zest in handling problems that the author feels to 
be real and vital, breathing realities that walk and move, and not 
the conventional flat representations thereof, too familiar in text-books. 
Professor Stratton’s volume makes no pretence to be a magnum opus ; 
it is frankly eclectic ; it is designed to meet a distinct, and, in some 
senses, a limited need. But because it meets that need with more than 
usual success, and because the service that it is likely to perform is 
one of peculiar timeliness, does the volume deserve a more than usual 
welcome. JASTROW. 

Tue UNIversity OF WISCONSIN. 


A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza. By Harotp H. Joacuim. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1901.—pp. xiv, 366. 


Spinoza’s Political and Ethical Philosophy. By Rosert A. Durr. 
Glasgow, James MacLehose & Sons; New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1903.—pp. xii, 516. 

If one undertook to collect evidence of the continued interest in meta- 
physical questions at the present time, the occupation of philosoph- 
ical scholars with Spinoza would be a fact of much significance. For 
Spinoza takes us directly to the great fundamental problems regarding 
the nature and relations of God, man, and the world, and shows in a 
most convincing manner that upon the solution of these problems de- 
pend in a very real sense the practical issues of life. In spite of the 
somewhat pedantic and forbidding form in which he expressed his 
thought, the breadth and profundity of his insight and the clearness 
with which he perceived the vital and practical importance of funda- 
mental problems, give a perennial interest to his philosophy. It is 
true that at the present time we cannot begin as Spinoza began, and 
that we are able to see that the method that he tried to employ is an 
impossible one. But if we follow Spinoza’s spirit, refraining from 
passing judgments of censure and seeking simply to understand, we 
shall be able to see that the defects of his system are to a large extent 
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defects of form that are historically conditioned. Still further, as one 
understands Spinoza better, one must recognize that his thought is 
essentially modern, that he is leading the way, in the face of Descartes’s 
dualism, to that idealistic and organic view of the world which did 
not find clear philosophic expression until more than a century after 
his death. 

It is natural to compare Mr. Joachim’s book with Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s Spinoza, which was published more than twenty years earlier, 
and has since remained the standard work in English. The two books, 
however, have been written with an entirely different purpose and for 
a different class of readers. Pollock wrote primarily for the general 
reader, for those who do not know Spinoza at first hand, or who have 
been unable to find much meaning in the formally arranged proposi- 
tions that compose his principal work. It is true that his interpreta- 
tions of difficult passages and his historical elucidations of particular 
points have made the work indispensable to special students as well ; 
nevertheless it is, in the best sense, a popular account of Spinoza’s 
life and philosophy. Mr. Joachim, on the other hand, has provided 
a commentary to Spinoza’s Z¢hics, a book that can only be used in 
close connection with the text. He has written, as he himself says, 
‘only for readers who wish to make a special study of Spinoza’s phi- 
losophy.’ He has therefore given a much more technical statement 
than we find in Pollock, keeping closer to the text, and occupying 
himself more with the systematic relations of Spinoza’s thought. 

The result seems to me in every respect a sound and valuable piece 
of work. The author displays excellent critical judgment and an in- 
sight that comes from a thorough acquaintance with Spinoza’s writings 
as a whole, and from the most important literature of the subject. He 
does not hesitate to admit difficulties and to point out inconsistencies 
in Spinoza’s system, but his criticisms are always of principles, not of 
petty details or verbal inconsistencies. 

From the character of the book it naturally follows that it is impos- 
sible to give a summary or a running account of its contents in a re- 
view like the present. To take up for discussion particular questions 
on which the reviewer differs from the author’s interpretation would 
also be unprofitable. I shall only call attention to the results of the 
author’s study on one or two fundamental points that have been recog- 
nized as presenting special difficulties in the interpretation of the system. 

First, regarding the Attributes. Mr. Joachim sums up his interpre- 
tation very clearly in four propositions: (1) ‘‘ Each Attribute is a 
real character of what is.’’ (2) ‘‘ Each Attribute is an ultimate char- 
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acter of the real.’’ (3) ‘‘ Each Attribute includes the whole character 
which it expresses, and excludes all other characters.’’ (4) ‘‘ Each 
Attribute is coextensive with Substance ; or Substance is whole in all its 
Attributes, though different in each’’ (pp. 22-25). In defending the 
first proposition, it is shown (conclusively, I think) that the debate as 
to whether the attributes are to be regarded as ‘ subjective’ or ‘ objec- 
tive’ is based on an antithesis which is quite foreign to Spinoza’s 
thought. ‘‘ Attribute is neither the Reality apart from knowledge, nor 
knowledge apart from Reality. . . . And it is a false abstraction 
which gives isolated being to either side of the antithesis’’ (p. 27). 
But with regard to Spinoza’s doctrine of the relation of Substance and 
Attribute, as summed up in the fourth proposition just quoted, the 
author maintains that there is an inner contradiction. (1) ‘‘ Sub- 
stance and Attributes, the two moments in Spinoza’s conception of 
God, involve the fusion of absolute unity and complete variety of 
character. Spinoza merely states the togetherness of the Attributes in 
God as a fact ; and again, he merely states as a fact that God compre- 
hends in unbroken unity infinite variety of ultimate characters. (2) 
And Spinoza’s conception of Attributes, or again of Substance, renders 
the intelligible coherence of the two moments of his complete concep- 
tion of God impossible. There is an inner contradiction in his con- 
ception of God as at once excluding all determination, and compre- 
hending an infinite variety of ultimate characters’’ (p. 106). 

The exact content of Spinoza’s conception of God has been a matter 
of much debate with the commentators. Mr. Joachim’s conclusions on 
this point are summed up at the end of the first chapter of his second 
book: ‘‘ The question has been much debated whether Spinoza’s 
God is ‘ personal,’ is ‘ self-conscious,’ has ‘ intellect’ and ‘will.’ In 
one sense all these predicates belong to God, so far as they express 
anything real. But God is not a person, nor is he self-conscious, nor 
has he intellect and will, in the sense which those terms would bear 
if unqualified. . . . Any of these terms, if applied to God, lose the dis- 
tinctive meaning which popular thought gives them in their appli- 
cation to man. God is not indeed without these qualities — in the 
richness of his nature he is not less, but more than human ; so far as 
any human!properties express reality, they must be expressed in God’s 
completeness. . . . And in any case, the intellect and self-conscious- 
ness of God belong to him in his moda/ nature ; #. ¢., he is not intel- 
lect any more than he is motion-and-rest. They are but partial ex- 
pressions of his being, consequents of his substantial nature, and that 
nature is not exhausted in any or all of them’’ (pp. 144-45). This 
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is no place for extended criticism ; but it is possible, I think, to dis- 
sent from the statement that God is not intellect any more, or in a dif- 
ferent sense, than he is motion-and-rest. For in self-consciousness, 
#. ¢., in thinking himself, God’s intelligence or thought ceases to be 
merely codrdinate with the other Attributes, overlapping them and ex- 
pressing in a more essential way the essence of his substance. And there 
is evidence too that Spinoza at least partially recognizes this distinction. 


Mr. Duff’s book is devoted to Spinoza’s political and ethical ideas, 
a side of his philosophy that has been somewhat neglected in compari- 
son with the attention which has been devoted to the metaphysical 
discussions of the Z¢hics. Mr. Duff insists that this neglect is an evi- 
dence of misunderstanding regarding Spinoza’s main interest and pur- 
pose. ‘‘ For it can be shown that Spinoza had no interest in meta- 
physics for its own sake, while he was passionately interested in moral 
and political problems. He was a metaphysician at all only in the 
sense that he was resolute in thinking ouwf the ideas, principles, and 
categories which are interwoven with all our practical endeavor, and 
the proper understanding of which is the condition of human welfare. 
A true metaphysics meant to him true and adequate thinking of our 
own nature and of our place in the universe’’ (p. viii). 

One may accept the latter part of this quotation, as well as the 
statement at the beginning of Chapter II that ‘‘ the consideration of 
human w/i/itas is the dominating motive of all his [Spinoza’s] specu- 
lation ’’ (p. 12), without being prepared to grant ‘‘ that Spinoza had 
no interest in metaphysics for its own sake.’’ For this assertion seems 
to rest on an antithesis between the ‘ theoretical ’ and the ‘ practical,’ 
that is false in fact and also entirely foreign to Spinoza’s thought. 
For ‘‘ the true and adequate thinking of our own nature and our place 
in the universe,’’ is not an external means to some further independent 


end, but is rather an essential part of theend. Ultimately it is knowl- 


edge or complete understanding which gives permanent satisfaction to 
the deepest need of our nature ; while, at the same time, knowledge is 
never dissociated as an abstract principle from our concrete life as a 
whole. It may, however, be granted that it has been common to 
concentrate attention in a too abstractly theoretical way on Spinoza’s 
metaphysical doctrines, forgetting that for him these are always con- 
nected with man’s practical life. He was doubtless intensely inter- 
ested in working out the best form of the State, holding that the 
generality of men, at least, could only attain a knowledge of their true 
good through its instrumentality. But it also seems clear, when we 
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consider Spinoza’s doctrine of ‘Intuition,’ and of intellectual love 
towards God, that he believed that ‘ blessedness ’ — perhaps of a higher 
and more adequate type — could be attained by the independent 
power of individual reason. This path is exceedingly difficult, and 
there are few, he admits, who are capable of following it. The gen- 
erality of men are led by their passions ; nevertheless it is possible for 
the philosophical thinker to control his passions and be guided by an 
emotion that is not a passion, but is the result of complete insight 
and perfected activity. Mr. Duff’s treatment of this point seems to 
me the least satisfactory part of his very able and suggestive book. 

I have dwelt on this point at some length, because it seems to indi- 
cate a radical departure from the current way of interpreting Spinoza. 
Notwithstanding my opinion that a very important element of Spinoza’s 
thought has been completely ignored, I cannot help feeling that Mr. 
Duft’s book is of the highest importance, and takes rank at once with 
the best work that has appeared in the Spinoza literature. The author 
shows not merely an external familiarity with the text, but also proves 
that he has the ability to bring things together and exhibit points in 
their systematic relations. The book, however, is a long one (over 
five hundred, closely printed, large octavo pages), and gives (at least 
on first reading) an impression of diffuseness and some unnecessary 
repetition. It would be an advantage if the results of the various dis- 
cussions were more frequently summed up at the end of the chapters. 

The first half of the work deals with Spinoza’s psychological analysis 
of human nature, as preparatory to a comprehension of the ethical and 
social theories which he erects upon this foundation. In this con- 
nection we have chapters dealing with ‘‘ Man’s Place in Nature,’’ 
‘* Natural Necessity and Freedom of Will,’’ ‘‘ Unity and Difference,’’ 
** Divine Determination,’’ ‘‘ The ‘ Conatus sese conservandi’ and the 
Good,’’ ‘‘ Nature and Defects of the Passions,’’ ‘‘ Place and Function 
of Reason.’’ Then follow chapters on ‘‘ The Good as an Ideal Human 
Nature,’’ ‘‘ The Good as the Principle of Sociality,’’ ‘‘ The ‘ Jus Na- 
ture,’’’ ‘* The ‘Status Naturalis’ and the Natural Man,’’ ‘‘God’s 
Laws and Human Laws,’’ ‘‘ The Fundamental Laws of Human Na- 
ture,’’ ‘‘ The Problem of Evil,’’ ‘‘ The ‘Lumen Naturale’ and the 
Idea of God in Man.’’ The remaining chapters deal more directly 
with Spinoza’s political theories and discuss the necessity, origin, 
powers, and functions of the State, and the various forms of political 
constitutions. The psychological chapters omit, as we have already 
mentioned, to take account of Spinoza’s doctrine of Intuition, or to 
carry on the discussion to the fifth part of the A¢hics. Apart from 
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this, however, they are eminently sound and enlightening. The 
chapters which deal with ethical topics seem to me particularly valua- 
ble, and bring out in a striking manner the essentially modern charac- 
ter of Spinoza’s conceptions. Mr. Duff says in his preface: ‘‘ This 
exposition of Spinoza may seem to borrow from later idealistic phi- 
losophy, and put to his credit principles which were developed only 
at a much later time. Of this I would only say that I have con- 
scientiously tried to avoid doing this, and have, as far as space per- 
mitted, furnished the reader with the passages on which my interpre- 
tation of his thought is based.’’ In the ethical chapters at least, it 
seems to me that, in the light of the passages which he has thus 
reproduced from Spinoza’s writings, Mr. Duff must be acquitted of 
the charge of ‘ modernizing’ his author. 

One of the most interesting points in the exposition of Spinoza’s 
political ideas is the clear distinction that is drawn between his 
theory and that of Hobbes, from whom some elements were certainly 
borrowed. Some of these differences had been already noted by Sir 
Frederick Pollock in his book on Spinoza. But the fundamental dif- 
ference in spirit is more adequately brought out in Mr. Duff's more 
extended discussions. The difference is not merely that Spinoza main- 
tains that there are certain limits to sovereignty, certain rights that 
the individual cannot give up, but rather that the purpose of the State 
is conceived differently by the two writers. For Hobbes the preser- 
vation of order, the peace and security of the individual, is the end of 
the state. For Spinoza the state is an instrument for the perfection 
of the nature of the individual. ‘‘ Hence the only validity, or force, 
that any law ever has, or can have, comes . . . from the measure in 
which it recognizes and helps men to attain those satisfactions and 
ends of human desire in which God has ordained that they can alone 
find their happiness’’ (p. 332). This distinction in the conception 
of the end of the State is thus seen to involve a view of its relation to 
the individual which is fundamentally different from the Absolutism 
of Hobbes. For, on Spinoza’s view, it is only as embodying right, and 
as leading the individual toa knowledge of the good, that the State can 
claim absolute authority. Apart from this moral sanction, it cannot 
command the obedience and allegiance of men, who by the very law 
of their nature can be governed only by that which their reason can 
learn to recognize as their own interest and good. 

Both of these books are to be heartily welcomed as notable addi- 
tions to the literature of Spinoza, and both, I think, deserve to rank 
with Pollock’s work, so long a classic in this field. 

J. E. CreicutTon. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Mind and Body from the Genetic Point of View. J. MARK BALDWIN. 

Psych. Rev., X, 3, pp. 225-247. 

The author proposes to discuss the relationship of mind and body from 
the point of view of the genesis of the distinction of the two concepts 
and, furthermore, to indicate a position that transcends the dualism. The 
entire genetic process is embraced in three successive types of experience : 
(1) the projective type in which ‘Projects become personal projects and 
thing projects’ ; (2) the subjective type in which ‘personal projects be- 
come Subject-self and Object-self’ ; (3) the ejective type in which the 
‘ Object-self becomes Mind and Body’ ; the problem must be treated on 
the basis of the third stage of genesis, since in it alone are the two concepts 
differentiated. In this stage, the two terms, mind and body, are strictly 
correlative in meaning ; the predicates which attach to one, must there- 
fore, by virtue of their correlativity, attach to the other. Consequently, if 
body is treated as presentation, mind also must be so treated. - Subjective 
idealism and materialism both err in not observing this correlativity. Thus, 
in the case of subjective idealism, mind is taken as conscious self-function 
which occurs in the first and second types of experience, while the body 
opposed to that mind is a product of reflection which occurs only in the 
third type. Conversely, in the case of materialism, body is considered 
from the spontaneous standpoint and set over against mind, which is con- 
sidered from the reflective standpoint. As regards the relation of mind 
and body, B. upholds psychophysical parallelism as against interaction, on 
the ground that the two series are incompatible. For the characteristics 
of the mechanical or ‘agenetic’ series are equivalence of cause and effect 
and uniformity ; while, on the other hand, the genetic or mental series is 
characterized by irregularity and caprice. The question then arises: Is 
there a point of view which, while admitting the antithesis of the two series, 
transcends the dualism? B. answers, that such a point of view is found in 
zsthetic experience, which consists in the ‘‘essential union of the two 
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points of view of the ‘producer’ and the ‘spectator.'"’ This point of 
view is called A:sthonomic Idealism. H. C, STEVENS. 


The Philosophical Meaning of Energy. W. Ostwap. The Interna- 

tional Quarterly, VII, 2, pp. 300-315. 

Ostwald maintains that ‘‘ there is really an idea which bridges over not 
only the chasm between force and substance, but also that between mind 
and matter, and which is of a nature sufficiently manifold to embrace the 
totality of one experience, the interior as well as the exterior. This idea 
we term energy."’ It is possible to subordinate to the idea of energy the 
totality of psychical phenomena. In all that we know of intellectual proc- 
esses, there is nothing to hinder us from regarding them as a particular 
form of energetic activity. Nor does this view contradict the law of the 
conservation of energy. For since this law holds only for the sum total of 
all kinds of energy, there is no contradiction in the thought of one form 
disappearing in order to be converted into other forms. Moreover, there 
seems to be nothing in the peculiar properties of psychical phenomena 
which would forbid their being brought under the idea of energy. What 
appears to be the greatest difficulty is to comprehend the facts of self-con- 
sciousness, the ego or the personality, as a phenomenon of energetics. Yet 
this difficulty is lessened by the fact that not all psychical processes are 
carried on within self-consciousness. Since, then, consciousness is not a 
general property of psychical processes, the difficulty of explaining the ego 
does not involve the question of the general conception of psychical phe- 


nomena, but belongs within the sfecia/ domain of psychology. 
EC. 


The Present Estimate of the Value of Human Life. Rupoir EvcKen. 

The Forum, XXXIV, 4, pp. 608-616. 

Though the nineteenth century achieved more than any previous cen- 
tury in science, in industry, and in education, yet it showed a greater ten- 
dency toward pessimism than any previous century. This decline in 
happiness is due to several reasons. First, according to modern scientific 
views, man occupies a much less important place in the universe than he 
was given by the anthropocentric religious views of the past. The prevail- 
ing tendency now is to regard him merely as the most highly evolved 
member of a natural series. Second, men’s relations with society are more 
complex and more confusing than ever before. Third, competition be- 
tween individuals is sharper than ever before. Fourth, though externally, 
contact between men is closer than ever before, yet internally, men were 
never more divided ; witness the universal labor troubles of the present 
time. Fifth, old ideals are shattered by modern criticism, and there is a 
general uncertainty in regard to the reliability of moral standards. Though 
this pessimism rests on undoubted facts, and is too deeply rooted to be 
merely reasoned away, yet it represents a one-sided construction of life, and 
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must be answered by a broadening of the intellectual horizon. Philosophy 
may show other possibilities in our nature than those which pessimism 
recognizes, First, though modern life emphasizes the egoistic tendencies in 
men, it still offers great scope to altruism. The vast scientific, industrial, 
and educational enterprises of the present offer an infinite field of labor 
to which pure egoism cannot give the animus. Second, love is a most 
important factor in eliminating the ego. Here the personality is absorbed, 
not in the cause for which we labor, but in regard for humanity. Viewed 
in the light of this doctrine of labor and love, the problem of happiness 
assumes a new aspect. True activity elevates us above mere sensation 
and emotion ; we find happiness by merging ourselves in our task. Our 
relation to the world is also seen in a new light. Labor and love, not a 
mere soulless nature, become the real actualities. The destiny of man 
remains hidden, it is true, but we are assured that the being and striving 
of man stand in an infinite relation to the cosmos. 
G. H. SABINE. 


Optimism and Immortality. G. L. Dickinson. The Hibbert Journal, I, 

3, PP- 425-440. 

Optimism may be defined as an unreflective attitude toward life, indi- 
cated by high spirits and active impulses. It prompts to action, believing 
that the action will somehow lead to good results. In order to justify this 
optimism to reason, we must either hold that the world is eternally perfect, 
or that it is a process toward some attainable good end. The former hy- 
pothesis may be seen in the Substance of Spinoza, or in the Absolute of 
Hegel. This world of perfection, however, is not the world of experience ; 
evil is too patent. Our activity is directed toward the suppression of evil 
and the furtherance of good. If everything is eternally good, the root of 
our activity is taken away. If evil is only so in appearance, we should not 
contend against it, for in some way this appearance is essential to perfec- 
tion. Hence it must be admitted that evil and good exist, and that they 
are real. In evil we have an antagonist, and life is a continual struggle. 
Now this struggle cannot always be an end in itself, even for the lover of 
strife. We must rather believe that our efforts produce good, else we ulti- 
mately lose heart. But the modern doctrine of progress cannot be a basis 
for optimism ; for the progress of humanity has hindered that of the indi- 
vidual ; he has been reduced to a mere means to an end in which he has 
no share. Optimism demands that the individual participate in the end 
which he has furthered. Hence we must suppose a good to be attained by 
the individual after death. For optimism we must postulate that the indi- 
vidual soul has a series of existences, in the course of which it is gradually 


purified and made fit for heaven, which it ultimately attains. 
R. B. WAuGH. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Inter-Play of Human Minds. Gasriet TARDE. The Interna- 

tional Quarterly, VII, 1, pp. 59-85. 

It is the purpose of the author to define ‘inter-psychology * with a view 
to substituting that term for ‘social’ psychology ; and to outline a pro- 
gramme for the development of that science. As for the use of terms, it is 
claimed that ‘inter-psychology’ is at once more general and exact than 
‘social’ or ‘collective’ psychology. It is more general because it includes, 
in addition to social relations, mental relationships with other minds which 
are not social. Mental relationships of the latter sort are the study of ani- 
mals or men without entering into social relationship with them. The 
term is more exact because it clearly marks the character of the facts 
studied by social psychology. The peculiar character of these facts con- 
sists in their being psychological phenomena produced in one mind by en- 
counter with another mind. As for the programme of inter-psychology, T. 
states that it has its own method and materials. Its method is the genetic 
method, since the study of the social relations of the child throw light on 
the social relations of the adult. Its materials are feelings, ideas, plans, 
desires, and beliefs. These constitute the materials of inter-psychology be- 
cause they are communicable ; sensations are excluded because they are 
not communicable. A thorough treatment of the subject would have to 
answer the questions, why some feelings are propagated in a given envi- 
ronment, at a given time; by what methods they are propagated ; what 
transformations they undergo. In the propagation of feelings, five cases 
are distinguished. First, the influence of one individual on another, as in 
conversation ; second, the influence of an individual on a crowd ; third, 
the influence of a crowd on an individual, as in timidity ; fourth, the in- 
fluence of an individual on a public ; fifth, the influence of a public on an 
individual. Inter-psychology possesses in statistics an instrument for ex- 


act measurement which, it is true, must be used with great care. 
H. C. STEVENS. 


La psychoginese de l’étendue. W.-M. KozLtowski. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 

12, pp. 570-594; XXVIII, 1, pp. 71-88. 

It is a matter of no small moment whether the development of concepts 
is due to external causes or to the mind's spontaneous activity. The psy- 
chogenesis of extension is scarcely touched upon by the nativistic and 
empiristic theories of spatial determinations, both of which are concerned 
rather with the physiological question of localization. The former theory 
—which is really Kant’s doctrine applied to physiology — was first ad- 
vanced by Miiller; the latter by Helmholtz. The nativist postulates a 
special optical mechanism ; owing to the natural endowment of the various 
retinal points, tridimensional space perception is a part of every visual sen- 
sation. According to the empiricist, such sensations are merely signs which 
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the mind, through experience, interprets in terms of space. Both views 
were embodied in the German physiology of the nineteenth century, which 
regarded the perception of surface as a primitive content of sensation, and 
depth as the product of experience. Berkeley and Condillac, minimizing 
the value of sight, made touch the basis of space knowledge. Dunan, on 
the other hand, considers sight as all-important. Bain distinguished 
intensity and duration in muscular sensations. When the corresponding 
ideas of physical effort and a temporal series of tactile impressions are 
combined, extension is recognized. Mill, objecting that extension is not a 
sequence but a coexistence, employed the hypothesis of ‘‘ psychic chem- 
istry,"’ according to which the idea of extension is a product unlike any of 
the elements composing it. It is the nature of vision to give simultaneity 
to all spatial sensations. Thus the really consecutive sensations received 
in moving the hand over a visible body, are presented to consciousness at 
one time, and the body is thought of as a coexistence. For Kant, space 
is intuitive, not a general or discursive concept about the relations of things. 
In perceiving a surface, says Herbart, eye or hand moves over it. The 
result is a series of impressions of graded intensity, the one immediately 
present to consciousness at any moment being the strongest. Relative 
intensity of impressions thus denotes the relative spatial positions of the 
various points in the impressing surface. A rapid sequence of these im- 
pressions produces the idea of extension. Weber has pointed out that, if 
a certain number of unstimulated visual or tactile nerve fibers intervenes 
between stimulated ones, distinct sensations occur, and space is thereby 
suggested. Lotze makes the amount of muscular effort necessary to touch 
or clearly see a peripherally lying object the ‘‘local sign'’ of that object’s 
spatial position. Helmholtz derived extension from degree of muscular 
innervation and from the intensity, quality, and local signs of visual and 
tactile sensations. Wundt invokes the ‘‘ associative fusion ’’ of peripheral 
sensations and those of central innervation. Stumpf, affirming the spa- 
tiality of sensations, makes tridimensional space an immediate perception ; 
depth is suggested positively by a curved surface, negatively by a plane. 
Géring distinguishes active and passive space, or transcendent and tran- 
scendental. The combination of these two ideas results in the ‘‘ concept’’ 
of space. According to the author of this article, an ocean of black greets 
the eye prior to so-called visual sensations. This blackness, which is 
independent of any particular objects, cannot be separated from the idea 
of extent. Hence, vague superficial extension is a primary form of vision. 
Without this immediacy the complex idea of space would be impossible. 
The consequence of this primarily extensive perception given by the eye 
is that the extension continues to exist even when the organ is at rest. 
The retinal sensation has-a negative character, the extent is without sensuous 
content (color), and is best described as a preformation of visual perception. 
But whatever it may be, we certainly see darkness, black being classed by 
language among the other colors. Thus Kant's statement that we can 
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think away all space-filling bodies but not space itself, only confirms the 
result of a scientific analysis of vision. Depth, however, presupposes 
actual or remembered movement. Now the obviously extensive character 
of visual perceptions, together with the no less obvious impossibility of 
perceiving distance by sight alone, refutes the deduction of all the elements 
in the concept of space from one and the same source. The representa- 
tion of the extended world is, rather, the result of a psychic synthesis of 
three distinct spheres of our sensibility, which in their immediate percep- 
tions contain the elements of the following fundamental concepts: (1) 
Mass, the hypothesis of tactile sensations of resistance or pressure; (2) 
Force, the hypothesis of muscular sensations, and the subjective aspect of 
movement; (3) Form, determined qualitatively by color, as a prod- 
uct of vision. The first two senses serve as the basis of our concepts of 
the solid and the void. The third facilitates the synthesis of the two pre- 
ceding, because it gives rise to the idea of form, which combines with that 
of the void, and also the idea of color, which combines with that of a solid. 
It is vision which transforms the vague notions of solid and void into 
ideas of geometrical space and of the bodies which fill it. These ideas, 
which seem to be elementary data of consciousness, are in reality complex 
products of discursive thought. The analysis just given makes it possible 
to discover also the psychic sources of four very general postulates of 
science : (1) the unity of physical forces, (2) the unity of matter, (3) the 
principle of equality of action and reaction, and (4) the impenetrability of 
matter. The part played by will in the psychogenesis of extension is of 
prime importance. The feeling of effort in willing is the basis of the idea 
of force. This feeling, together with tactile and muscular impressions of 
resistance, is a constituent part of all movement cousciousness, whether 
the movement be impeded or free. In the former case, the idea of inertia, 
in the latter case, that of successful force is the result. But in both there 
is a clear consciousness of will power. This will or force being the cause 
of movement, of which space is the indispensable condition and distance 
the measure, it follows that personal activity is as important as perceptivity 
in tridimensional space constructions. This dynamic explanation is an 
essentially modern one. ANNIE D. MONTGOMERY. 


ETHICS AND ASTHETICS. 
The Domain of Utilitarian Ethics. G. L. Roperts, Int. J. E., XIII, 3, 

PP. 320-340. 

The weakness of utilitarianism consists in the fact that in the category 
of moral actions are placed not only those which alleviate pain, but also 
those which produce positive pleasure. Now the superinduction of pleasure 
is seen not to be attended with the same kind of feeling on the part of the 
moral agent as is the alleviation of pain. It is universally recognized that 
right actions are acts of abstention from the infliction or augmentation of 
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suffering, and acts of direct endeavor to prevent or mitigate suffering. 
Wrong acts are those by which suffering is inflicted or augmented, or those 
by which the prevention or mitigation of suffering is neglected. Hence 
pain alone, and not pleasure and pain, is the subject matter of morality 
and immorality. Now ethics needs for exact discussion a new nomen- 
clature. The terms ‘ utility,’ ‘ good,’ ‘ welfare," have non-moral applica- 
tion. Something is wanting to emphasize the all-important fact that mor- 
ality deals with problems of pains. The words ‘alypic’ and ‘alypism" 
are suggested in place of ‘ hedonic’ and ‘hedonism.’ Now the conduct 
of the moral agent is concerned with two classes of pains, viz., those which 
he experiences, and those experienced by others. Hence personal and 
social morality. Again, pains arise from natural and supernatural causes. 
Hence secular and religious morality. Savage morality, owing to short- 
sightedness and a belief in the supernatural, is personal and religious ; 
that of civilized man, through his foresight and knowledge of natural law, 
is social and secular. The psychological basis of morality is the instinctive 
effort to banish pain ; therefore, morality is at first personal. Finally, 
through the enlargement of the individual self into the tribal self, morality 
becomes social. However, moral progress has not resulted from any 
change in the fundamental character of the moral sense, but rather from 
the extension of proprietary environment. Modern altruism is the mere 
extension of the feeling of self-protection. Conscience is composed of all 
the emotional impulses which tend to alleviate one’s own pain and that of 
one’s fellowmen, and it is attended by a belief that conduct directed by it 
will avert some pain. The beliefs that determine the deliverances of con- 
science are derived from authoritative training, but man must constantly 
inquire into their validity. It is sometimes objected to utilitarianism that 
it claims that pain is only alleviated by some other pain. This is not a 
valid criticism ; for conscience prompts to action where a greater pain may 
be averted by a lesser. Self-sacrifice is thus required in varying degrees. 
This deliberate comparison of pains, however, does not and cannot take 
place in every case. In moral judgment allowance must be made for cir- 
cumstances. An act is morally right if the agent sincerely believes that 
by so doing he avoids a greater evil. There is another province of ethics. 
Society is founded on reciprocal acts, hence, while return in kind is not 
desired, yet one is morally bound to bestow reciprocal gratification. A 
deliberate slight, even in conventionalities, is wrong. R. B. Waveu. 


Instinct et servitude. F. Le Dantec. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 3, pp. 233- 

251; XXVIII, 4, pp. 384-410. 

The desiderata of a perfect human society are expressed by the three 
words, liberty, equality, fraternity. These three words are here studied 
from the point of view both of man and of animals. The first, liberty, leads 
to reflection on the general signification of instinct. The writer, rejecting 
absolute liberty as an illusion, defines liberty in the philosophical sense as 
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the ‘‘ faculty which the animal possesses of acting at each moment from 
grounds that lie within him.'' These grounds are a series of conscious 
states. It follows from this definition that all the acts of the animal, and 
the successive variations of its mechanism, depend upon the animal's own 
nature, and consequently cannot go beyond certain limits. The study of 
instinct is, accordingly, inseparable from that of liberty in the philosoph- 
ical sense ; but to study instinct, or, what is the same thing, to break up 
into conventional elements the general functioning of the organism, we 
must refer to a particular group of these elements which is called the will. 
(1) A man or animal is an association of mechanisms. Of these mechan- 
isms the intellectual are non-adult, while those which are hereditary or ac- 
quired through long practice are adult. The response of an organism to 
an excitation of the adult mechanism, or lower centers of the nervous sys- 
tem, is always the same, and can be foretold by an outsider who has once 
seen it. But in an excitation of the non-adult mechanisms, or higher cen- 
ters, their variability will render prediction by an outsider impossible. In 
such cases the organism will seem free to do as it wishes. There is, then, 
a volition in an organism each time that a nerve current, arising from any 
source whatever, crosses the non-adult parts of the nervous system, each 
time, that is, that the results cannot be foreseen by an external observer. 
This definition of volition is a purely physiological one. A psychological 
definition would distinguish the following operations in volition : excitation, 
perception, association of ideas, determination, and execution. (2) ‘‘In- 
stinct is the totality of faculties of an organism which depend on the func- 
tioning of adult parts of the nervous system ; intelligence is the totality of 
faculties of an organism which depend upon the modifiable parts of this 
system.'’ In this definition there is a topography of the nervous system 
parallel to that in the definition of will. (3) Inasmuch as the struggle for 
existence brings every animal into conflict with others, we cannot call any 
animal free, in the sense that he lives in conditions in which his natural 
appetites are satisfied without interference from other animals or from man. 
It is the necessities arising from the struggles for existence which have been 
the point of departure for associations between animals of the same or dif- 
ferent species. In the association of man and the domestic animals there 
is manifestly a mutual advantage. But the association of animals of the 
same species is more difficult to understand. Having common wants they 
would seem to come into closer conflict with each other than with animals 
of adifferent species. This, however, would be less true when they com- 
bine against a common foe. Fear is one great cause of associations of the 
same species, union and a division of labor giving greater security from 
the object of fear. The liberty of man, ¢. ¢., the faculty which each of us 
has of acting for internal reasons, will be restrained by law as long as this 
law does not form so close a part of his organism as to become one of the 
grounds of his individual determinations. (4) The only equality possible 
in a society of dissimilar individuals is that each shall enjoy the same 
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amount of liberty. This is usually expressed by saying that the “law is 
the same for all."’ From this it follows that men do not enjoy equal lib- 
erty, since obedience to law profoundly hinders the functioning of some, 
while for others it is agreeable and pleasant. Inequality, then, and not 
equality, is the law of nature. As for fraternity, it is indeed difficult to 
conceive of a society existing without it, On closer examination it is seen to 
be included in liberty and equality, rather than something added to them. 
M. S. MACDONALD. 


Limitation dans les beaux-arts. ADOLPHE LANDRY. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 

6, pp. 577-601. 

M. Landry, after discussing the special significance of imitation in the 
imitative arts, and the very different réle which it plays in the non-imita- 
tive, touches suggestively upon the nature of the beautiful and of zxsthetic 
judgments. In painting, sculpture, and the drama, artistic imitation stops 
short of exact reproduction ; (1) because such reproduction is beyond the 
power of any single art, (2) because the excellence of art consists in the 
accentuation of essentials to the neglect of details, and (3) because the ap- 
pearance of objects is not an unchanging phenomenon to be accurately 
copied, but a matter of individual experience. Works of art reveal the 
personality of the artist rather than any permanent aspect of things. The 
average man estimates a painting by its perfection as a copy, the artist by 
its success as a creation. Were the subject-matter of art the same for all 
men, every masterpiece would resemble every other —there could not 
be one style for Rembrandt and another for Titian. Thus truthfulness of 
imitation really means truthfulness of interpretation. The purpose of art 
is not the portrayal of particular objects but of general types. In this it 
resembles science. But the former embodies truth in concrete form, the 
latter in abstract propositions. There are two reasons for art's exaltation 
of what is typical. In general, the richer a work is in suggestion, the 
greater is its appealing power. A successful portrait pleases those familiar 
with the original ; but the ideal face has as many meanings as observers — 
its message is universale Again, only upon what is general can purely 
zsthetic judgments be passed. Familiarity with the particular subject 
represented — appreciation of resemblance, etc. —adds to the emotions 
aroused and so colors the judgment. Although architecture and music are 
not primarily imitative, the secret of their charm lies in resemblance. The 
zsthetic pleasure taken in the former is due to the fact that architectural 
grandeur, massiveness, simplicity, etc., suggests corresponding types of 
interesting human actions, while the compelling power of melody and 
rhythm lies in their analogy to the physiological accompaniments of the 
emotions called forth. Thus, the function of imitation in the imitative arts 
and of resemblance in the non-imitative is the same; each stimulates 
emotion, which is the basis of zsthetic enjoyment. By emphasizing 
special features of its subject, and so producing certain emotions, art may 
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gain an advantage over nature; by subordinating the parts to the whole, 
and so increasing the harmony, an added beauty is given to reality. Were 
it possible to copy what he sees exactly, the artist would never have 
learned to embellish ; that is, art’s inferiority to nature has proved its 
superiority. In the representation of simple objects, fidelity of imitation is 
all-important ; in that of complex objects contradiction is the unpardon- 
able sin. Undoubtedly, the idealists are right in postulating the beautiful 
and the ugly. But the realists are equally right in saying that there is 
nothing which is absolutely without beauty for art. Excellence of com- 
position, the degree to which the artist expresses himself, mastery of 
technique, etc., may give a unique beauty to the portrayal of objects in 
themselves unlovely. ANNIE D. MONTGOMERY. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Un mot sur Descartes. Paut Tannery. A. f. G. Ph., IX, 3, pp. 301- 

306. 

Tannery discusses in this note a difficulty raised by Pfeffer in his Die 
Entstehung der Philosophie Descartes’ nach seiner Korrespondenz (A. f. 
G. Ph., IX, 1, pp. 1-26), viz., the reading in the letter to Mersenne 
of April 15, 1630. Pfeffer emended g to 4, in order to bring the state- 
ment into harmony with the letters of October g and November 13, 
1629. The question concerns the length of time Descartes was occupied 
with metaphysical studies in 1629. Tannery points out that the MS. has 
the figure 9 in Descartes's clear handwriting and he defends its correct- 
ness, The nine months, according to Tannery, would extend from No- 
vember 1, 1628, to August 1, 1629. During the winter of 1628-29 he al- 
lowed his friends to believe he was in Holland, while he was really at work 
in solitude somewhere in France. The first news we have of Descartes in 
1629 is a letter of June 18 to Ferrier. W. A. H. 


Leibnizens Besichungen zur Scholastik. Fritz RinTevcen. A. f. G. Ph., 

IX, 2, pp. 158-188 ; IX, 3, pp. 307-333. 

The writer of these two articles points out that Leibniz left no work in 
which his relation to his philosophical predecessors is explained. This re- 
lationship is discoverable only by casual passages in Leibniz's writings and 
by an examination of the course of his early education, so far as known, 
and of the characteristic elements of his theology and metaphysics. The 
writer, therefore, divides his treatment of Leibniz’s relation to scholasti- 
cism into three sections: (1) Leibniz’s youth ; (2) his theology ; (3) his 
metaphysics. (1) In regard to the youth of Leibniz, the first document 
put in evidence is the Dissertation on the Principle of Individuation (1663), 
which, Rintelen remarks, is clothed in the garb of scholasticism, but has 
little to do with its spirit. That he had no considerable knowledge of the 
late Scholastic Suarez, is shown by his neglect of the Twenty-ninth Dispu- 
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tation of Suarez (cf. Leibniz’s Proof of the Existence of God, 1666). The 
student period in Leibniz’s life ended 1672 (7. ¢., with the beginning of his 
travels), and at that time his hope for the reformation of philosophy was 
based on the new development of empiricism. His small knowledge of 
scholasticism was a dead capital and not an element in his spiritual life. 
His theology and his effort to unite Aristotle with the moderns give him the 
appearance of having studied deeply the works of the scholastics. (2) 
From 1761 Leibniz was absorbed with physical and mathematical studies, 
and was interested in the work of Descartes, whom, however, he never 
adequately understood. Rintelen thinks that Leibniz aimed to bring his 
theology into harmony with science by means of his conception of sub- 
stance (principle of motion), in which he vigorously opposed Descartes. 
In his theology is found the bond that unites Leibniz to the Catholic mid- 
dle ages, and this separates him from both Spinoza and Descartes. But to 
write his 7heodicy he needed no minute knowledge of medizval philosophy. 
(3) Leibniz’s metaphysics is essentially a metaphysics of substance. Sub- 
stance for the scholastics and for Aristotle meant an independently existing 
thing. In the philosophy of Leibniz, substance is identified with force. 
Even when he expressly identifies his monad with the scholastic forma sub- 
stantialis, the conceptions are totally different. Leibniz is further mis- 
taken when he asserts the identity of the winculum substantiale with 
forma substantialis, and when he assumes his agreement with Thomas Aqui- 
nas on the eternity and indivisibility of the immaterial substance. The 
conclusion of Rintelen is that Leibniz’s relation to scholasticism is only of 
a general character, and is neither based on intimate knowledge, nor is 
there any vital agreement between the two. W. A. H. 


Ueber die Entwickelung der ethischen Theorie Benekes. A. THOMSEN. 

A. f. G. Ph., IX, 2, pp. 204-217. 

Beneke'’s first ethical treatise was written in direct opposition to Kant's 
Grundlegung zur Metaphysthk der Sitten, and was entitled Grundlegung zur 
Physik der Sitten. While Kant established subjective formalism in Ger- 
man ethics, Beneke was the first to establish an objective principle and give 
to ethicsacontent. Beneke's ethical development extends through two dis- 
tinct periods. The first period is marked by the Grund. z. Ph. d. S. (1822), 
in which he, like Kant, bases all ethical values on motive, but from this 
he draws the false conclusion that ethics is based on psychology, to which 
he gives a biological significance. In this period, he does not get beyond 
the position of subjective formalism. In the second period, the important 
thing for Beneke’s development was his study of Bentham. During the 
years 1837-40 appears his chief ethical work, the Si#tend/ehre. In this he 
arrives at the conclusion that, along with a subjective formal principle, 
ethics demands an objective real principle. The objective real principle 
he finds in the principle of the general well-being. He has nothing of 
Kant’s aversion to eudemonism, and even in the Grundlegung he combines 
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an individual psychological eudemonism with his formal criterion. In 
the Sitéenlehre, he regards all ethics as impossible, if the evaluation of 
happiness is individualistic. In the Grund/egung, Kant is criticised from 
the standpoint of metaphysics, the a frior?, free will, etc.; in the Sittenlehre, 
from the standpoint of eudemonism. By his altruistic eudamonism he 
supplements Bentham by giving the formal subjective element its proper 
place. W. A. H. 


Emerson — The Philosopher of Democracy. Joun Dewey. Int. J. E., 

XIII, 4, pp. 405-413. 

Though Emerson's philosophy is constantly criticised as unsystematic, 
yet the movement of his thought is compact and unified. Emerson is not 
a philosopher in a narrow, technical sense ; he is rather an artist. He is 
lacking in neither respect, however, and no hard and fast line is to be drawn 
between the philosopher and the artist. The essential characteristic of 
Emerson's thought and method is his application of idealism to life. The 
distinctions and classifications which to most philosophers are true in and 
of their systems, he makes true of the common experience of the every- 
day man. Reference to life is the test by which he tries every philosophy. 
The thinker is only a translator of things in every man’s consciousness. For 
Emerson, ‘‘truth lies on the highway '’ ; every individual is the focus of 
all mankind's endeavor. His ideas are not fixed on a reality beyond the 
present. Emerson, moreover, stands for the truth that philosophy, religion, 
and art are the common heritage of all men, not of a chosen few. For 
these reasons he is preéminently the philosopher of democracy, and hence 
of the future. G. H. SABINE. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Scottish Philosophy in its National Development. By HENRY LAURIE. 

Glasgow, James MacLehose & Sons, 1902.—pp. viii, 344. 

Technically the term Scottish philosophy applies to the school of Reid 
and his successors, in which the appeal was made to common sense as 
against the scepticism of Hume. Professor Laurie uses the term in a 
broader sense as including all the distinctively Scottish thinkers, thus fol- 
lowing the example of the older historian McCosh, who includes Hume in 
the scope of his work. It has been the fashion, however, to exclude James 
Ferrier from the list of distinctively Scottish thinkers, and one is glad to 
see his merits properly appreciated. The aim of Professor Laurie is to in- 
clude in his list every thinker whose impulse to philosophize has been 
mainly. due to his Scottish traditions, and one is disposed to agree with him 
as to both his inclusions and exclusions. 

Francis Hutcheson, the founder of the distinctively Scottish develop- 
ment, was curiously enough, as Professor Laurie remarks, an Irishman, 
but one who spent the greater part of his life in Scotland, and became 
thoroughly identified with its spirit and traditions. Hutcheson represented 
the national movement in certain general characteristics : (1) in his effort to 
found philosophy on psychological observation of the facts of human 
nature ; (2) in his postulation of an internal sense as the source of moral 
and esthetic distinctions ; (3) his reference of knowledge to certain self- 
evident and immutable truths as its ultimate ground. Professor Laurie is ~ 
generous in his estimate of Hutcheson, regarding him as the true founder of 
the psychological method in Scottish philosophy, and as the principal agent 
in the introduction of those larger ideals of liberality and culture which 
made possible the later movements of Scottish national thought. 

Not to mention minor philosophers, to whom Professor Laurie gives 
their full due, the Scottish development after Hutcheson is marked by 
three epoch-making thinkers, The first is David Hume, who, adopting 
the method of psychological analysis, and prosecuting his inquiries under 
the presuppositions of the empirical school, applies his analytic in a thor- 
oughly sceptical spirit and reaches negative and destructive conclusions. 
Professor Laurie regards Hume as essentially sceptical and iconoclastic, 
the destroyer of an old system rather than the prophet of a new, a judg- 
ment with which, doubtless, many of his contemporaries will not concur. 

The scepticism of Hume, threatening as it did the very foundations 
of those convictions which seem to underlie Scottish character, brought 
forth Thomas Reid, the second epochal thinker, who endeavored to stem 
the sceptical tide at two points. In the first place, Reid, conceiving that 
scepticism is in part the logical result of the idealism which Hume had in- 
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herited through Berkeley from Locke and Descartes, developed in opposi- 
tion to it a realistic doctrine of perception founded on faith in the ability of 
our faculties to grasp in our perceptions the real as it is. Secondly, in the 
field of those higher convictions which transcend the limits of perception, 
he appeals against Hume to the universality of their acceptance as a suffi- 
cient guarantee of their trustworthiness. These Reid entitles ‘ Principles of 
Common Sense,’ though later members of the school object to the designa- 
tion and prefer to call them fundamental truths or intuitions. Whatever 
may be our opinion of the value of Reid's work, it will be clear that he 
succeeds in planting himself on the opposite alternative of scepticism, 
namely, faith in our nature and in its fundamental deliverances. 

The third epoch in Scottish thinking was brought about by Sir William 
Hamilton, who, under the influence of Kant's Critigue of Pure Reason, 
sought to establish a middle ground between Reid and Hume by introduc- 
ing Kant's distinctions of phenomenal and noumenal under the corre- 
lated terms of conditioned and unconditioned. Hamilton identified the 
conditioned with the knowable, while the unconditioned, as that which 
negates the conditions of thinking, was relegated to the sphere of the 
unknowable and inconceivable. Hamilton thus stated the well-known 
position of a school of agnosticism whose principles were still further devel- 
oped by Mansel and Herbert Spencer. One of the most interesting and 
valuable parts of Professor Laurie’s book is his chapter on Hamilton, in 
which he sheds important light on the somewhat difficult question of the 
nature of the modifications which Hamilton's Kantism led him to intro- 
duce into the statements of Scottish doctrine. 

We have already referred to Professor Laurie's treatment of James 
Ferrier, to whom, notwithstanding his eccentricities, he ascribes the char- 
acter of a genuine Scottish thinker. Two short concluding chapters treat 
of zsthetic theories in Scottish philosophy and recent developments in 
which some of the later Scottish thinkers are briefly mentioned. In this 
connection, the writer would venture the opinion that the mention of Mc- 
Cosh is not quite adequate, in view of the fact that he gave us the clearest 
statement of the intuitional position, while in his defense of fundamental 
truth we have the most elaborate and systematic restatement of the doc- 
trines of the Scottish school against Mill's destructive criticism of Hamil- 
ton. This connection suggests also a somewhat important criticism on 
the generally excellent history of Professor Laurie. It is now generally 
conceded that Reid, on account of the crudeness of much of his work and 
the emphasis which he put on the appeal to the plain man, has been 
judged in rather harsh measure by the older critics. But a reaction has 
set in in recent years which has brought with it a tone of more appreciative 
criticism, It has become evident that Reid, notwithstanding his crudeness 
and appeal to the vulgar, developed fundamental positions by means of a 
method which though homely, was not altogether uncritical. The impor- 
tance of Reid as a thinker would, in my opinion, bear a little more empha- 
sis than it has received from the author. 
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Professor Laurie's work is timely and valuable. It combines interesting 
biographical matter with exposition that is eminently satisfactory, while in 
the exercise of critical judgment it is generally impartial and judicious. 
It will be a welcome addition to the growing list of works in English which 
treat of philosophy in its historical aspects. 

A. T. ORMOND. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Personal Idealism: Philosophical Essays by Eight Members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Edited by Henry Sturt. London, Macmillan & 
Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1902.—pp. ix, 393. 

The present volume of essays offers itself as an exponent of a relatively 
new tendency in philosophy, and it therefore will be better, perhaps, to 
consider it as a whole, instead of trying to give an account in detail of the 
various articles of which it is made up. One's estimate of the volume is 
likely to follow pretty closely his preéxisting sympathies. It is not a book 
which, on the whole, is calculated to conciliate or convince opponents, 
and it offers many handles to the critic who is inclined to be captious. 
Occasionally there is apparent a certain tone of condescension towards con- 
flicting views, which in the most elaborate essay of the book approaches to 
flippancy. One perhaps should not be too critical of anything that is con- 
ducive to gaiety in philosophy ; but there are conventions which it is well 
to respect, even under provocation, A more serious limitation, so far as 
convincing power goes, is the fact that, by reason of its unsystematic char- 
acter, it does not easily lend itself toa single, clear-cut impression. This is 
increased by the fact that the line of attack is directed against two very 
different foes, naturalism and absolutism ; and the result is that the papers 
fall into two groups whose close relation is not always immediately obvious. 

A more sympathetic study will, however, tend to do away in consider- 
able measure with this impression. There is, in spite of rather important 
differences in detail, a unity to the book which grows with a more careful 
reading ; and the tendency for which this stands is one of distinct impor- 
tance and promise. It is, of course, not wholly novel. It is in the air, 
and has appeared more or less independently of late in different quarters. 
But it is given here a significant expression, and one which appears to be 
in some degree distinctive in form. The point which the writers have 
chosen as most fundamental is the emphasis on personality. It is easy to 
disparage the value of this as a philosophical point of departure. Even, 
however, if it meant no more than a general appreciation of the worth of 
personality, and a rather indefinite wish to secure satisfaction for our per- 
sonal, 7. ¢., emotional and volitional, demands, it represents a task worth 
doing. Philosophy involves content as well as form; and it is no small 
gain to have emphasized a neglected aspect of experience, even if its 
logical justification lags behind. There has been an insistent attempt, both 
practical and theoretical, to disconnect the reality and value of experience 
from personality and personal relationships, and to find it in what are 
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essentially abstractions —laws of nature, or streams of tendency, principles 
of truth and right, humanity, civilization, an impersonal unity or absolute. 
First of all, then, the volume may be regarded as built upon the percep- 
tion that personality is the central implicate in the meaning of human ex- 
perience. From this side, reference might be made in particular to Mr. 
Bussell’s paper entitled ‘* The Future of Ethics,’’ and to Mr. Sturt's ‘‘ Per- 
sonality in Art,’’ which maintains in a striking way the thesis that ‘‘ en- 
thusiasm"’ for persons is the mainspring of the zsthetic impulse. 

The principle of personality does not, however, stop with this. It im- 
plies both a method and certain more or less well-defined results. The 
method is characterized as an idealistic empiricism. It starts with the 
recognition that thinking is an act of the personal self, and is subservient 
to the ends of life. Truth and error have no meaning except by reference 
to a definite intention or interest of the thinking subject. There are two 
aspects of this in particular. In the first place, the self is fundamentally 
active or conative, and thought is an instrument for this active striving 
and partakes of its nature. Experience is experiment. Our beliefs are 
hypotheses, postulates, thrown out to be tested by experience. Advance 
in truth is in the nature of a bet on our partial knowledge. This empiri- 
cism in method, in particular, distinguishes the doctrine of the book from 
that of Professor Howison, to which it approximates in certain of its results. 
In the second place, the self whose interests are subserved by thought is 
no mere lover of abstract truth, but the concrete living person of experi- 
ence. The interest in logical consistency is only a secondary one. 
Thought is tributary to life, and in life emotional and practical aspects 
are fundamental. A philosophical result which, in the interests of an ab- 
stract unity of principle, loses all relevancy for practical living experience, 
for which alone this unity has meaning, is self condemned, whether it takes 
the form of an artificial simplicity of natural law, or of an Absolute which, 
whatever it may mean to itself, is above all human concern. 

Whatever limitations there may turn out to be to this point of view, it 
certainly is not destined to be ignored by the philosophy of the immediate 
future. It is possible to hold it, however, with various shades of interpre- 
tation, and it is not quite clear how far the writers are in agreement. The 
most obvious objection to the theory is, that it can be made to seem too 
much like giving us a right to believe what we please. Most of the writers 
apparently intend to guard against this. It is not a question of our mak- 
ing reality, so far, that is, as the intent of our knowledge is concerned, but 
of our coming to know it. The object is in a real sense independent of 
the subject ; we are active in cognition, as Mr. Stout puts it, merely in 
order that we may be passive. In the case of Mr. Schiller'’s essay, 
** Axioms as Postulates,’’ however, there seems more reason to doubt how 
far this is a right interpretation. The doctrine of the entire plasticity of the 
world, appears to imply a more thoroughgoing form of theory, which is 
open to the accusation of swinging too far towards the other extreme. 
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Granted that it must be a practical article of faith that the world will satisfy 
our needs, the process of experience is also evidently one of bringing our 
needs into accordance with the facts. It is necessary to disentangle real 
needs from spurious ones ; and to give a basis for this, we have to recog- 
nize that the universe does not stand ready to meet any and every wish. 
That knowledge is always functional, and, therefore, in some degree con- 
stitutive of real existence, not merely a pale copy of it, it is very desir- 
able to emphasize. In some connections, in the sphere of the ethical 
side of experience in particular, it is often illuminating. But it is at 
least open to question whether knowledge could serve its purpose, were 
there not also another aspect of it, according to which it simply recognizes 
conditions unaffected in any considerable measure by the action to which 
it leads. One feels like making the criticism upon Mr. Schiller’s essay as 
a whole, that it does not recognize enough the determinate character of 
reality, and that it tends to exhaust the meaning of knowledge too com- 
pletely in its practical usefulness. Asan account, however, of the driving- 
force back of our construction of the world, and of the way in which the 
fundamental categories are related to an active unity of end, in which lies 
the ground of our confidence in their universality, the essay is suggestive, 
and to a considerable extent convincing. 

In general, it may be said that the danger to which the method of the 
book is exposed is that it will lead to an undue minimizing of the value of 
logic and system. It is one thing to say that a really fundamental demand 
should be allowed to check a too hasty formulation which finds no place 
for it. It is another to hold that it is sufficient by itself, and that its appar- 
ent conflict with other postulates need not bother us particularly. The 
fact that man is a unitary being makes it impossible for him to rest satisfied 
in his postulating short of a system of knowledge. The tendency to min- 
imize this demand is occasionally in evidence in the present volume ; and, 
in connection with the attitude towards naturalism, more especially, it seems 
to have affected in some degree the results. There is some disposi- 
tion to treat scientific postulates with less rigor than is perhaps desirable. 
This is in line with the tendency, shown in certain r- ent acute criticisms 
of naturalism, to emphasize a little too much the me..iy phenomenal and 
practical character of science, as if this went part way toward absolving us 
from the need of trying to reconcile it in detail with other aspects of experi- 
ence, and left us free to make what constructions we please in the spiritual 
realm. The doctrine of the methodological character of scientific beliefs 
offers a temptation to a too easy disposition of certain problems to which 
they give rise. The recognition that a scientific law, ¢. g., the law of the 
conservation of energy, is a postulate, does not necessarily interfere with 
the fact that we are bound to postulate it as universally valid. It is the 
demonstration of universality, not the belief in universality, which is pri- 
marily affected. The scientist will not easily give up the confidence that 
his laws are valid everywhere in their own sphere, and that this sphere has 
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at least enough reality to give the right to demand that other postulates 
recognize this universal validity, and adjust themselves somehow to it in a 
single intellectual construction of the world. 

Turning to the side of positive philosophical construction, the results are 
less easy to summarize briefly and definitely. Of course, as opposed to 
naturalism, the conclusions are idealistic. Evolution is teleological. 
History, rather than nature, is the truest revelation of reality. Validity, 
not origin, is our ultimate principle; since, however, experience is a 
conative process, the inquiry into the history of its progressive self-revela- 
tion is necessary as an intellectual tool. Causality is in the last resort 
free self-determination, which is distinguished both from the determinism 
of science and from indeterminism. This side is represented especially by 
the essays of Mr. Gibson, Mr. Underhill, and Mr. Marett. As to the more 
particular form which this idealism takes, all the writers would agree in 
emphasizing the reality and relative independence of the human self, 
This stands in opposition to attempts, on the one hand, to reduce the self, 
in the sacred name of experience, to atomic elements which no one ever 
by any possibility can experience ; and, on the other hand, to a submerg- 
ing of the self in an Absolute which marks the death of all human 
interests. Furthermore, the same concept of personality would apparently 
be accepted as determining our understanding of the world beyond human 
selves. Mr. Rashdall’s essay on ‘‘ Personality, Human and Divine"’ is 
the only one which tries to outline an ultimate constructive system. It is 
an attempt to justify a personal God, who is of a determinate nature, and, 
therefore, in one sense of the word, finite, a God distinct from the Ab- 
solute, or system of selves, and standing in relative independence of human 
selves so far as immediacy of conscious existence goes. Such a position, 
of course, starts many questions, to which the book does not pretend to 
give more than the suggestion of an answer, and which the different 
authors probably would, in some cases, answer differently. The relation 
of the human self to God as a created product would presumably not be 
accepted by Mr. Schiller at least ; and it may be questioned whether it is 
consistent, either, with the conception of the self as a free causal agency, 
for which Mr. Marett's essay argues. I have omitted reference to a num- 
ber of important points which it would require too much space to discuss, 
notably certain aspects of the doctrine of Mr. Stout's essay on ‘‘ Error."’ 
The metaphysical bearing of these is not entirely clear, and the promised 
development of the theory will be awaited with interest. 

A. K. ROGERs. 

BuTLer COLLEGE, 


La responsabilité pénale. Par ADOLPHE LANDRY. Paris, Alcan, 1902. — 
pp. Xv, 192. 
This little volume, written from the utilitarian point of view, presents a 
thoughtful and interesting discussion of a problem of so great practical] 
importance that writers representing the fields of law and medicine have 
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attempted its solution no less zealously than philosophers. The fact that 
so much has been and is being written on this subject, says M. Landry in 
his Introduction, would seem to indicate that no satisfactory theory has 
been worked out and may serve as an apology for yet another attempt. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which treats of penal re- 
sponsibility as distinguished from moral, while the second discusses penal 
responsibility in the light of utilitarian theory. 

The kernel of Part I is found in the first chapter, and comprises the 
author's exposition and criticism of the classical doctrine, which identi- 
fies penal with moral responsibility, and regards the penalty as a retribution 
or expiation for the moral fault without reference to social utility, Though 
refuted time and again, and no longer accepted in its uncompromising 
rigor, nevertheless this doctrine, so M. Landry believes, continues to 
obscure the truth that punishment is justifiable only in that, and so far as, 
it tends to prevent further crime. The author would seem to be somewhat 
too insistent in maintaining that to the difference in theory between the 
classical and utilitarian doctrines there must correspond an equally impor- 
tant difference in practical results. There is certainly a surprising unanim- 
ity on matters of practical common sense among men who differ widely in 
theory. In his discussion of the origin of the classical doctrine, M. 
Landry cleverly resolves its essential notions into utilitarian elements, and 
argues from this that the true theory of penal responsibility must be based 
upon the idea of utility. 

Part II comprises four chapters. The first of these states certain defini- 
tions and principles; the second reviews briefly various modifications of 
the utilitarian theory ; the third discusses the question as to what are the 
conditions that constitute responsibility and irresponsibility ; the fourth 
treats the question whether responsibility admits of degrees, and passes 
rapidly in review various categories of criminals of whom normal responsi- 
bility must be denied. That man should be held responsible for his mis- 
deeds whose punishment will be useful to society, considered from the point 
of view of the intimidating, and hence restraining influence upon the 
criminal himself and upon others, this good result being estimated to out- 
weigh the evil results of the punishment inflicted. 

While there is nothing particularly new or striking in this work, it isa 
clear and consistent treatment of the problem from the author's point of 
view. If it is more critical than constructive, and in the end leaves the 
expected solution somewhat vague and remote, it is nevertheless not with- 
out interest and value. An incomplete work is by no means necessarily 
a worthless one, as M. Landry himself remarks in his Introduction ; and 
he would seem to be quite justified in his expectation that this little 
volume may help towards the correction of errors and the establishment 


of a tenable theory. 
IDA F. Moore. 
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David Hume and His Influence on Philosophy and Theology. By James 

Orr. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1903.—pp. ix, 246. 

As Huxley's Hume presents that philosopher from the standpoint of a 
scientist, so Dr. Orr's book presents him from the standpoint of a theolo- 
gian. The first three chapters after the introduction are devoted to a nar- 
rative of the events of Hume's life. These chapters contain nothing new, 
being drawn from the standard sources—Hume's account of his own life, 
his letters to William Strahan, and Burton's Life. The next four chapters 
are devoted to a discussion of Hume's epistemology, particularly his first 
principles, his doctrine of cause and effect, and his doctrine of substance. 
These chapters are critical rather than expository. The author first sketches 
Hume's doctrines in their larger aspects, without discussing points of inter- 
pretation, and then gives the criticisms which have been developed by 
later philosophy. In one sense, this criticism is fair, representing, as it 
does, the results of philosophers since Hume who have dealt with the same 
problems, but the method of treatment is essentially unsympathetic. The 
author presents not so much Hume's point of view as that of a thinker 
of the present time who works in the light of a century and a half of 
progress. Sometimes this critical method seems to run away with the 
author, and he appears to be using Hume as a pretext to start a discussion 
on some philosophical question. This is particularly noticeable in the 
chapter on Hume's ethics (Chapter IX). Here the author, after briefly 
presenting and criticising Hume's moral philosophy, indulges ina five-page 
refutation of hedonism in general (pp. 185-190)! In fact, the author 
frankly admits in his preface that he regards Hume's philosophy as a type 
of all endeavors to solve the problem of knowledge without rational pre- 
suppositions (p. vii). He does not hesitate, therefore, to direct his criti- 
cisms against experimental psychology, utilitarianism, agnosticism, evolu- 
tionary treatments of religion, etc., of the present day. 

It is in the discussion of Hume's religious philosophy that the author's 
theological bias most appears. He does not attempt to meet Hume on his 
own ground, but contents himself with restating the usual idealistic argu- 
ment for the existence of the Absolute, based on the rational and moral 
constitution of man's nature. This phase of the question, we may safely 
say, was entirely outside Hume's conception of the problem and is scarcely 
a fair criticism of his discussion of the purely rational proofs for the exist- 
ence of God. The Natural History of Religion the author puts aside as an 
offensive satire on Christianity (p. 197), though he admits that it has been 
the forerunner of many later attempts to explain the development of re- 
ligions. The essay ‘‘Of Miracles’’ is criticised as inconsistent with 
Hume's own principles, and the author is of the opinion that Hume greatly 
over-estimates the amount of proof necessary to establish a miracle. 

Dr. Orr closes with a short exposition of Hume's contribution to Adam 
Smith's great work, and with a brief criticism of the History. The book is 
popular in its nature and is written in a clear and readable style. Its chief 
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faults are due to the author's theological bias, and to the unsympathetic 
attitude which he adopts toward the empirical philosophy. The beginner, 
who is unacquainted with Hume, will get little help in understanding him, 
but the student who wants a short digest of the standard criticisms on his 
doctrines will find the four chapters on the epistemology extremely useful. 
G. H. SABINE. 


Benoit de Spinoza. Par Paut-Louis Coucnoup. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1902.—pp. 305. 

This work, as the author states, is ‘‘a history and an exposition of the 
works of Spinoza’’; it is a study of a philosopher rather than of a philoso- 
phy. Spinoza, as he says, is not essentially a metaphysician, or even a 
metaphysician and a moralist, but he is an exegete and a student of politics as 
well, and hence the writer gives less prominence to the Ethics than is usually 
the case. Nothing less than a survey of all the Spinozistic writings is 
attempted, and the order adopted in the presentation is in the main 
chronological. Of the eight chapters in the book, the first two are devoted 
to Spinoza’s early life and general environment up to the time of his ex- 
pulsion from the synagogue, while the eighth gives a glimpse of his life at 
the Hague and also an inventory of his library. In the third chapter is 
traced the development of his concept of substance through his various 
writings, with some comments on the characteristics of his modes of think- 
ing. Then comes, in the fourth chapter, a discussion of his earlier works, 
the Cogitata Metaphysica, the Short Tractate, and the De Emendatione, in 
which, as in the ‘‘ Principles of the Philosophy of Descartes,’’ considered 
in the fifth chapter, Spinoza makes certain departures from the standpoint 
of Descartes. The next chapter takes up Spinoza’s writings on theology 
and politics, emphasizing the essentially modern attitude adopted by him 
toward these subjects. The seventh chapter, the longest in the book, 
presents a critical discussion of the fundamental doctrines of the E¢hics, 
such as causation, individuality, knowledge, etc. Throughout, the author 
attempts to preserve the unity of the work by tracing back Spinoza’s various 
doctrines to the concepts by which all his thinking was dominated and to 
which he gave most complete form in the Zfhics. It need scarcely be 
said, perhaps, that the treatment is often sketchy ; yet considering the mag- 
nitude of the task which the author has set himself, it has been well done, 
and furnishes an interesting and suggestive summary of the Spinozistic doc- 
trine. B. H. Bope. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Zur Einfiihrung in die Philosophie der Gegenwart. Acht Vortriige von 
ALois RIEHL. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1903.— pp. 258. 
In this volume, the well-known author of the Philosophischer Kriti- 
cismus has presented a series of lectures which was given at Hamburg 
before a large audience a little over two years ago. The circumstances 
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which occasioned the production of the book have caused a departure from 
the usual Introductions to Philosophy. Its standpoint is that which is 
already familiar to readers of Professor Riehl's larger work, a position 
which has been designated Positivism, but which is better described as 
Critical Realism. Of the eight lectures or chapters into which the exposi- 
tion falls, the first five are devoted to a discussion of fundamental problems 
of the Theory of Knowledge. The sixth and seventh are concerned with 
problems of standards and values, while the last deals with the present 
position and possible future of philosophy. 

The most general problem of philosophy — which consists in recogniz- 
ing in the very existence of philosophy itself a problem — having been 
developed and formulated in the opening lecture (p. 5 and pp. 21-24), it 
is pointed out in the second lecture that modern philosophy begins with 
the era of Copernicus, with Giordano Bruno, the prophet of the Coper- 
nican system, and with Galileo, the creator not only of the science of dyna- 
mics, but of modern scientific method as well. It is further shown in 
what intimate connection the first great modern systematizers, Hobbes and 
Descartes, stood towards scientific methods and results ; how mathemati- 
cal principles became for the former the foundations of philosophy, and 
that Descartes thought more highly of his physical than of his meta- 
physical speculations, claiming only for the former objective validity 
(P- 40). 

The appearance of Locke's essay marks, as has often been said, the 
introduction of a new standpoint and new method into philosophy, the 
full significance and extent of which the author of the essay did not un- 
derstand. This critical movement, initiated but left undeveloped by 
Locke, has followed after modern science, appearing, however, in a much 
less brilliant aspect. ‘‘ Diese Philosophie verheisst uns weder, uns in die 
Weiten kosmischer Raume zu fiihren, noch uns einen Ejinblick in das 
Wesen der Natur zu erdffnen. Sie richtet die Betrachtung auf das erken- 
nende Subjekt, und indem sie es der Wissenschaft iiberlasst, die Dinge 
zu erforschen, untersucht sie den Verstand, der die Dinge begreifen will. 
. . « Die sokratische Weisheit der Nichtwissens, in Fragen die den Um- 
kreis der Erfahrung iiberschreiten, ist ihre Maxime" (p. 52). 

After a criticism of the doctrine of primary and secondary qualities, 
re-introduced by Galileo into modern philosophy, and an examination of 
the dogma of specific energies which is closely allied with the former and 
at present forms an essential element in the teachings of the mechanical 
theory of the universe, the author passes in the fourth chapter, entitled 
the ‘‘ Foundations of Knowledge,’ to a comparison of the method of pure 
experience with the critical method. He maintains that Kant's doctrine 
of the conditioned character of the world of experience forms a necessary 
part of any scientific theory of the universe. The world is the ‘‘ Inbegriff 
der Erscheinungen."’ 

Experience is not mere perception. ‘‘Es geht ein Urteil voraus, ehe 
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aus Wahrnehmung Erfahrung werden kann."’ Experience is, therefore, 
intelligible or judged perception ; ‘‘das Produkt des Denkens in die An- 
schauung, die Einheit von Anschauung und Begriff"’ (p. 104). Hume 
made the mistake of identifying the impressions of sense and objects of 
experience. The difference between the methods of Hume and Kant, 
conditioned by their divergent conceptions of experience, is shown with 
admirable terseness and perspicuity by contrasting their treatment of such 
concepts as those of substance and causality (p. 114). Though Kant’s 
treatment of these principles is held to accord better with their actual sig- 
nificance for modern science, yet his views ‘certainly require further 
development and some modification, as is explained in the fifth lecture, 
which discusses the question of scientific and philosophical monism (pp. 
128-168). The scientific dualism of Dubois-Reymond's ‘‘ Ignorabimus,"’ 
and the dogmatic monism of Ostwald’s ‘* Energetik,’’ are both here shown 
to be untenable ; the first involving the fictitious problem as to the origin 
of sensations from the motions of atoms and other alleged world riddles ; 
the second unable to eliminate, as it supposes, the concept of mass, and 
ultimately to become metaphysical. The only tenable hypothesis,according 
to the author, is that of psychophysical parallelism, combined with the 
doctrines of critical monism. Riehl's interpretation of the parallelistic 
theory appears to me to represent the most enlightened form of it yet put 
forward. It is not to be identified with modern agnosticism, which is 
dogmatic and ultimately dualistic, or with Spinoza’s theory of correspond- 
ence, which, the writer asserts, has been falsely identified with panpsychism, 

Since man is nota purely contemplative, but a practical being as well, we 
are unavoidably led to the consideration of problems of life and conduct, 
to the general problem of worths or values. In physical science, the 
‘*Werthbegriff’’ has no place. On the other hand, ‘‘ Die Probleme 
der Lebensanschauung sind Wertprobleme’’ (p. 173). The author in- 
sists on the necessity of distinguishing between ‘‘ Ethik’’ and ‘‘ Moral- 
wissenschaft ;"’ the difference being analogous to that between ‘‘ Kunst”’ 
and ‘‘ Kunstwissenschaft.’’ Nor are ‘‘ Ethik’’ and ‘‘ Moral’ identical. 
“Die Ethik gibt der Moral die Ziele, die Moral ist ein Weg zu diesen 
Zielen’’ (p. 175). Now the creation of ethical standards does not mean 
their arbitrary invention. They are not invented at all, but rather dis- 
covered, in a way similar to the creation of scientific knowledge. The 
remainder of the chapter is given up to a discussion of the moral teachings 
of Socrates and Kant. The seventh lecture contains an acute and trench- 
ant criticism of Schopenhauer's pessimism, and a critical but more sympa- 
thetic treatment of Nietzche’s ethical position. A more detailed exposition 
and examination of Nietzsche's doctrines is contained in the author's excel- 
lent monograph in Frohmann’s ‘‘ Klassiker der Philosophie.’’ The last 
chapter emphasizes the increased interest shown in philosophical problems 
by men of science generally, especially in the problems raised by Kant. 
The influence of Hegel's Philosophy of History is admitted, but his Dia- 
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lectic and ‘‘ Naturphilosophie '’ can only be regarded as ‘‘ /rrwege’’ which 
no one hereafter will be inclined to enter upon (pp. 239-241). Is not this 
perhaps too optimistic a view? It may surprise some readers to hear that 
Professor Riehl considers the present a most philosophic age (p. 246). 
**Die Zukunft der wissenschaftlichen Philosophie ist die Erhebung der 
Wissenschaft zur Philosophie’ (p. 248), a view which need involve us 
neither in the doubtful philosophy of Spencer's First Princip/es, nor in the 
positivistic denial of logic and epistemology. 

Necessarily in so short a treatise, very little space is devoted to an 
analysis of logical method. The work is much less pretentious than 
Paulsen's introduction, but exhibits more internal connection, while it 
partakes less of the nature of a compendium than Kiilpe’s book, with 
which, therefore, it can hardly be compared. The mere size of the work 
gives no adequate idea of its suggestiveness and penetration. The style 
appears to be clear and incisive. The author himself has anticipated 
an objection that might be urged on the ground of the incomplete- 
ness of his Introduction, by saying at the outset that its aim is rather to 
suggest solutions of problems than to teach a fixed system of philosophy. 
**Sie sollen der Philosophie unter den wissenschaftlich Gebildeten neue 
Freunde gewinnen und zum Verstandnis der philosophischen Bestrebungen 
der Gegenwart beitragen.'’ (Vorwort.) J. W. A. Hickson. 

MONTREAL. 
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NOTES. | 


DEVELOPMENT AND EVOLUTION. 
It gives me pleasure to recognize the kind appreciation by Professor Angell | 
f' of the book Development and Evolution in the July issue of this Review. 

} His points of criticism are so apt that I take occasion to send a word of | 
> reply, which will, I think, serve to indicate even greater accord between us 


than appears on the surface. 
In the first place, the criticisms of my ‘‘ circular reaction *' theory of ac- 
commodation have been urged in the main before by other writers, and they 
‘ should have been taken up in a revision of the book on Mental Develop- 
| ment (where the theory is principally expounded). This I hoped to do ; and 
i to some extent did in the French and German versions. But through 
the unfortunate procedure—to say the least—of the publishers in re- 
peatedly reprinting the book without my knowledge and against my specific 


{ request and understanding, my revisions have never been allowed to ap- 
(| pear.’ I hope, however, to go in detail into the points at issue, in the theory 
) of accommodation at an early date. The general point of view, however, 
t from which Professor Angell's strictures may, I think, be met is that of the 


recognition of the necessary variations and special forms which the typical 
" pleasure-pain reactions have gone through in the processes of evolution and 
hi development. Admitting that there are cases of seemingly wide departure 
Hi from the antithetic motor reactions of expansion and withdrawal, I still 
hold that in no other formulation are the great facts of habit and accommo- 


t dation to so large an extent explained. If this be admitted, it then be- 
i comes a problem—or a series of problems—to account for the special 
phenomena of this sort cited by Professor Angell (p. 448, /oc. cit.), as being 


4 in some sense variations, special adaptations, pathological aberrations, 
H etc., of or from these fundamental types of organic reaction. It is some- 
i what the same sort of question as that of the variations and special cases 
occurring in the entire mass of ‘‘emotional expressions,’’ considered as 
Hi in some way following upon the operation of Darwin's principal formula— 


h i that of ‘‘ serviceable associated habits."’ 

a Second, as to the criticisms of the main teachings of Development and 
Evolution, | may say that the theory of organic selection as a scientific formu- 


hi fation may be appraised quite apart from ‘‘psychophysical parallelism"’ 
and the theory of ‘* genetic modes."’ Biologists have received it hospitably, 
i! simply as a theory of the method of evolution supplementary to Darwinism. 
Ht) It implicates the mind only by recognizing ‘‘ mental characters,’’ equally 


I 1 Four times has the second edition of this book been reprinted, after what in each 
t case I supposed to be a distinct understanding with the publishers that it was not 
Hi to be. I think it is due to other writers to let this sort of thing be known. 
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with any other characters, of the individual which have ‘‘ orthoplastic’’ 
value —that is, which serve during individual development to screen and 
supplement inadequate variations. ZAis may hold quite apart from any 
particular theory of the relation of mind and body." 

Further, it is in the interest entirely of such a scientific neutrality that the 
theories of ‘‘ parallelism*’ and ‘‘ genetic modes’’ are developed in con- 
nection with organic selection. Only on the theory of parallelism can, 
in my opinion, the questions of cause and effect, interaction, etc., be ruled 
out.?. So what seems to be Professor Angell’s feeling that I am to be ranged 
on the side of mental causal efficiency, because of the emphasis laid upon 
mental characters, is in so far mistaken. I argue for a psychophysical unit 
of explanation, rather than a dualism of organic and mental units, in all 
cases involving the joint phenomena of the two series. As it is stated in 
the book in question (p. 15): ‘* The principle of parallelism assumed, we 
claim once for all the right 40 neglect the relation of the two terms, mental 
and physical, in all circumstances whatsoever"’ (italics in the original). 

Third, the theory of ‘‘ genetic modes’’ also tends to simplify the scien- 
tific problem ; it urges the recognition by science of the possibility of real 
genetic series and the development of methods of dealing with and inter- 
preting them. This calls a truce in the discussion between vitalism and 
physico-chemical theory, inasmuch as it distinguishes the ideals of the two 
scientific procedures, and allows each the free application of its own meth- 
ods. It may turn out that all science is genetic —that there are no cases 
fulfilling the ideal of exact mechanical equivalence and convertibility ; 
still fruitful results are arrived at by treating facts in chemistry and physics, 
if not in biology, as if they were agenetic ; so it may be that biological and 
psychological series are after all strictly agenetic, mechanical — but again 
it is fruitful for these sciences to treat them under categories of teleology and 
real genetic change. In the theory of genetic modes, a point of view 
is sketched in which genetic science assumes a recognized place and func- 
tion, by its own right, and armed with its own categories and ideals. 

These points seem to be largely realized by Professor Angell in his own 
appreciation of the scientific value of ‘‘ organic selection’ (p. 447, sen- 
tence beginning — ‘‘It is not to the reviewer's mind, etc.’’ ; and p. 445, 
sentence beginning — ‘‘ Such a statement is, like, etc.’’) ; but he seems to 
find that I prejudice them by the additional theories (pp. 445-6; p. 447, first 
line — ‘‘ it constitutes,’’ etc.) of parallelism and genetic modes. These, 
on the contrary, have both as their purpose, and, in my judgment, as their 
effect, to make secure the net scientific result of the theory of evolution. 

One point remains which shows the result of Professor Angell’s inter- 
pretation : he finds ‘‘ organic selection’’ working only when consciousness 


1 As is seen in the very varied views of certain of its advocates, Professors Morgan, 
Osborn, Poulton, etc. 

2This has now been developed in an article on ‘‘ Mind and Body” in the z sy- 
chological Review, May, 1903. 
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is present —that is, he interprets me as finding consciousness the only 
** orthoplastic "’ (accommodation) influence in evolution. This is not my 
view. I classify such influences as mechanical, vital (nervous), and con- 
scious (p. 93), placing the conscious or miental character on precisely the 
same plane as any physical character which, in a given case, may be found 
to play the réle of supplementing or screening congenital variations. Since, 
indeed, where psychophysical process is concerned, the pleasure-pain re- 
action is, I think, the original mechanism! of accommodation, it follows 
that conscious characters become most important ; but there are perhaps 
cases in highly evolved organisms in which certain adaptive processes may 
be construed as possibly not psychophysical at all, but only vital or me- 
chanical.’ I find, however, that it is not made sufficiently clear in this 
passage (p. 1ogff) of the book that there may be such cases of modifica- 
tion, and the statement is therefore in place here. It is possibly this mis- 
understanding that leads Professor Angell to say that the orthoplasy theory 
of evolution does not apply to plant life, ‘‘ unless one adopt the precarious 
hypothesis that plants are conscious'’ (p. 445). On the contrary, the hypoth- 
esis finds some of its best illustrations in plants, where the accommodation 
processes are so great and rapid in their working, quite apart from the 
question as to whether these accommodations are in whole or part psy- 
chophysical (conscious). J. MARK BALpwIn. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 

The philosophical chairs in McGill University have been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Professor William Caldwell, of Northwestern University, to 
the Chair of Moral Philosophy, and of Mr. A. E. Taylor, M.A., of Owens 
College, Manchester, to that of Mental Philosophy. 

The vacancy in the Chair of Education in the University of Edinburgh, 
occasioned by the resignation of Professor S. S. Laurie, has been filled by 
the appointment of Mr. Alexander Darroch, M.A, 

Dr. Albert Lefevre has recently resigned from his position as Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy at Cornell, having accepted the chair of Philos- 
ophy in Tulane University. The vacancy at Cornell has been filled by the 
appointment of Henry W. Wright to an Instructorship in Philosophy. 

Mr. A. D. Sorrensen has been appointed Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Moral Philosophy at Colby University. 


We give below a list of articles, etc., in the current philosophical journals : 


MIND, No. 47: W. McDougall, The Physiological Factors of the At- 
tention Process (II); 2. Bosanguet, Hedonism among Idealists; 4. W. 


1See p. to9f. Yet I add (p. 109): * It may be said with emphasis that the 
position taken in the foregoing pages, which simply makes the fact of ontogenetic 
accommodation a factor in development [evolution] is not involved in the solution of 
the further question as to how the accommodations are secured.’’ 

? As, for example, possible color effects of the environment in organisms, so far as 
such effects are ‘‘ coincident ’’ with ‘‘ protective’’ variations. 
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